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CHAPTER VI. 


A SOUL-STRUGGLE. 
POT very early on 

N the same evening 
a Kate Garland 
joined her father 
in the sitting- 
room. The cap- 
tain sat by his 
table engaged in 
reading, and his 
daughter took a 
seat near the op- 
posite window. 
She had evidently 
come in for some 

important pur- 
pose, for her face was flushed, and her lips trem- 
bled. Garland looked up from his book as she 
took her seat, but he did not seem to notice her 
appearance ; but he laid aside his book, and 
turned his chair away from-the table. - 

“Well, Kate,” he said, “has Sir Walter 
gone ?” 

“Yes,” retarned the maiden, looking out of 
the window, as though she would hide the ex- 
pression that came upon her countenance. 

“ He did not stop long. Perhaps you were 
not very sociable.” 

“In truth I was not,” said Kate, gathering 
courage. 

“‘ Not sociable ?” repeated the old man, eyeing 
the girl somewhat strangely. ‘I trust you will 
be guarded in your interviews with the baronet, 
but yet I would not have you approach the 
sullen. He loves you fondly, and you should 
do all in your power to please him.” 





“ So I will do all in my power to please him 
as a friend, for as a friend I love and esteem 
him ; but I can do nothing more.” 

“Do nothing more, Kate !” uttered the cap- 
tain, elevating his eye-brows in astonishment. 
“ What do you mean by that ?” 

“T mean that I cannot love him as a suitor 
for my hand. O, my father, I would rather die 
than become his wife !” 

Garland half started from his seat, and then 
sank back again. For some moments he gazed 
into the face of his child, but she quailed not be- 
fore him. There was no stubbornness, but her 
present firmness seemed the result of a holy pur- 
pose for self-redemption. 

“Girl,” said the old man, speaking in a pecu- 
liar tone, ‘‘ you love another !” 

“ Ay, I do,” nobly spoke the fair being, “ but 
that is not the cause of my objections to Mc- 
Doane. Were my heart as free as air he never 
could win it. Irespect the man, but he is too 
old to mate for life with my young heart. Asa 
friend, I love him, but when the thought of his 
being my husband comes up to my. mind I turn 
from him in loathing. I cannot help it—indeed 
I cannot.” 

“ And I suppose if I were to ask you if you 
loved Edward Edgerly, you would tell me, yes.” 

“Ay I should. And is he not worthy of 
being loved ?”’ 

“ Perhaps he is, but I should not like that you 
should wed him. He is but a needy adventurer 
at least.” 

“A needy adventurer!” iterated Kate, with a 
slight touch of indignation in her tone. “Is he 
not engaged in a most noble cause ¢” 

“No. He is engaged in a broil that must in 
the end prove disastrous. I do not blame him 
for the course he is pursuing, but Icannot honor 
him as I do some of my countrymen. I feel that 
we should be better off to submit quietly to our 
lawful king, than to cause the spilling of so much 
blood, and then be obliged to submit, after all.” 

“ And whom do you call our lawful king ¢” 
asked Kate, stirred to opposition now that the 
character of her lover was on the tapis. 

“King George of England, to be sure,” re- 
turned Garland. “He has a legal right to the 
colonies.” 

“And has he a right to the liberties of our 
people?” 

“ He has a right to rule us.” 

“Who gave him that right ?” 
“Who gave him that right?” repeated the 





old man, somewhat ata loss forareply. “ Why— 
he is our king.” 

“ But the people of America never saw him, 
nor do they owe him any allegiance,” resumed 
the maiden, with sparkling eyes. “ All they 
know of the king is of his tyranny and injustice. 
You know full well, my father, that when the 
people first arose, it was only to claim a right 
which belonged to them—a right which every 
Englishman at home enjoys, but even then they 
did not resort to arms. No! it was not until 
our shores were bristling with British bayonets 
that the colonists armed themselves. Do you 
think our people are all dogs, to be whipped into 
servile obedience to unjust demands * Now the 
ery is for national liberty; and God grant that 
our people may gain it! O, I know God smiles 
on the cause for which we fight. He made man 
to be a noble, independent creature—to be gov- 
erned alone by the laws of right and justice. 
Kings would make us slaves, and rule us with 
the iron rod of tyranny and lust. Who gave 
King George'the right to riot in the-blood of his 
subjects ¢” 

As the girl stopped speaking she bowed her 
head upon her hands, and for a while her father 
gazed upon her with a feeling akin to awe. He 
was not made angry by what she had said, for her 
words had operated in a different diregtion ; and 
if he was not convinced of the truth of her 
speech, he was at least unable to answer it. 

“ You would make a brave patriot, Kate,” the 
old man at length said. 

“ Ay—I am a patriot now. But forgive me, 
father, if Ihave spoken warmly. I meant not 
to offend you.” 

“ You have not offended me, my child,” said 
the parent, in a softened tone. “I know how 
you feel, and I know that your temperament is 
excitable. But,’’ he added, in a different voice, 
“you must not speak of that matter again.” 

“ What ?” uttered Kate, turning pale. 

“Q£ your love for Edward Edgerly; for I 
have pledged my word to the baronet that you 
should be his wife.” 

“O, if you love me, father—” 

“Stop, stop, my child. You know I love 
you; but I cannot be thwarted in my purpose 
by such caprice. When Sir Walter first began 
to visit here he took a fond fancy for you, and 
some months ago hg asked me if he might marry 
you. I told him I would wait and see how you 
liked his company. I saw that you were pleased 
with it, that you seemed happy when he was 
with you. Then he asked you if you loved 
him, and you told him yes. Do you suppose I 
will allow you to trifle with him thus ?” 

“O, father !” cried the poor girl, springing 
forward and kneeling at the old man’s feet. “I 
did not mean that I could love him with the love 
of a wife, for I never dreamed that hé meant 
such athing. I thought he only meant that I 
should love him as a kind friend. OO, I did not 
think that proud, rich man would want me for 
a wife. Save me! O, save me!” 

“ Arise, my child. This is but the outburst of 
disappointment. You have seen a younger man 
—one who held your childhood’s love, and now 
your heart has flown to him. It is but childish 
caprice, and I cannot bow my will to it.” 

“But you will not make me wed with Sir 
Walter?” urged Kate, now arising to her feet, 
and at the same time laying her hand upon her 
father’s arm, “ you will not!” 

“T have given my word.” 

“But I shall die.” 

“T have pledged my honor.” 

“T will see Sir Walter.” 

“ That you can do ; but if he still claims your 
hand, he must have it. Ha! Is not that his 
voice in the hal}?” 

* Te," ros murmured Kate, as she caught 
the well-known sound. 

“He is coming this way. I will leave the 
room, my child, and you may ask him what you 
please ; but remember, I shall hold you to his 
decision.” 

As Garland spoke he left the room by one door 
just as Sir Walter entered by another. 

“Ah, Kate, I have an errand for your father 
which I forgot. Where is he ? what! in 
tears? Why, Kate, what is the matter ?” 








As Sir Walter said this he quitkly approach- 
ed, and tenderly took the maiden’s hand within 
his own. 

“ What is it, Kate ?” he repeated, gazing earn- 
estly into her face. “Tell me what it is that 
has moved you thus ?” 

“ Sir Walter,” she replied, looking up into his 
deep, dark eyes, “you once asked me if I loved 
you—” 

“ Ay—I remember it well ; and you told me 
that you did.” 

“ Alas! you misunderstood me.” 

“What ! did you not tell me so?” 

“Yes, but I did not mean it as you meant it. 
I did not mean that I could be your wife,” she 
uttered in a sorrowful tone. 

“ How—what — not my wife! Are you in 
earnest, Kate?” 

“Yes, Sir Walter. O, I cannot be your wife! 
Give me my freedom !” 

“ And then you will love another,” said the 
baronet. He spoke in a tone so deep and 
strange that Kate was startled. ‘ And then you 
will love ther,” he rep , while his eyes 
seemed to drink in the fair form that stood so 
beseechingly by him. 

“Perhaps so,” faintly returned the maiden. 

“0, Kate, you must not doom me thus. J 
cannot live without you. You are the first 
being I have really loved for many a long and 
weary year. It would break my heart to lose 
you now. Do not go from me. Do not leave 
me to suffer alone. I cannot give youup. It 
would kill me to see you another’s.” 

The strong man wept as he ceased speaking, 
and the heart of poor Kate was in a sad plight. 
She knew that Sir Walter spoke sincerely, that 
he loved her, and from the very depths of her 
soul she pitied him. 

“ Sir (Walter,“"she ‘said, determined now to 
tell the whole truth. “I will not, cannot, de- 
ceive you. I do now love another. I love him 
with that young heart’s affection which cannot 
be rooted out. He was my schoolmate and 
companion in childhood, and the tender cords of 
love have long been entwining our hearts. O, 
when I told you that I loved you I did not mean 
with such a love as that. You have been my 
friend, and you must be my friend still. But no 
more! O, no more than that!” 

Sir Walter McDoane sunk into a chair and 
bowed his head. Kate saw the big tears that 
trickled through his fingers, and with a convul- 
sive sob she threw herself at his feet. She twin- 
ed her arms about his knees, and in broken ac- 
cents she murmured : 

“ Alas! Sir Walter, I had not thought of this. 
I could die for you, and be happier than I 
am now.” 

“Get up, Kate,” said the baronet, trying to 
conquer himself. “ We will speak of this at 
some other time. I cannot talk now—I am too 
much moved. And yet, Kate, I cannot give you 
up. It would break my heart—it would break 
my heart. ©, you do not know how I have 
loved you. But we will speak of this again —— 
You must tell your father. But never mind, I 
will do my errand to him at some other time. 
Adieu, Kate,—we will speak of this again. God 
bless you.” 

Kate Garland heard the door open and close, 
and when she looked up she was alone. She 
stood for a moment with her eyes turned to- 
wards the spot where she had last seen the bar- 
onet, and then she sank into a chair and buried 
her face in her hands. She sobbed most pain- 
fully, but she had ceased weeping. The fierce 
struggle that was going on in her bosom was not 
the theme for tears. In a few moments her 
father entered. 

“Well, my child,” he softly said, “what has 
been the result of your interview with Sir 

Walter?” 

Kate looked up into her father’s face, but she 
could not speak. She tottered forward and sank 


ted 





upon his bosom. 

“« My child!” the old man uttered, placing one 
hand upon his daughter’s brow, and looking into 
her pale face, “what does this mean? What 
has passed since I left you ?” 

“ Ask me not now, father.” 

“But Sir Walter—was he not kind to you ?” 
he inquired. 

“QO, yes, very kind. But I cannot tell you 
now. Let me go. Sir Walter is to speak with 
me again, and then I will tell you all. Let me 
go now, father.” 

The old man detained his child no longer, for 
however great may have been his curiosity and 
surprise, he saw that she would only be the 
more miserable under further questioning, so 
he allowed her to leave the room. 

When Kate reached her own chamber she 
threw herself upon the bed, and there she lay 
and sobbed. It was not that there was so much 
of misery in her cup, but rather that what of 
misery she had was so strange and conflicting. 
Her soul was pierced by emotions that had 
hurled reason from its throne. 














CHAPTER VII. 
AN UNEXPECTED MISSION. 


At Norwalk Edward remembered to have 
seen a long brass gun which he thought would 
be just the armament for the deck of the yacht. 
He had tested the twelve-pounders which were 
already on board, and had found them to be 
sure of aim and powerful for projection ; but he 
wanted something heavier—something which 
would place him on a par with other armed ves- 
sels. This gun which he had seen at Norwalk 
was of English make, and had been captured by 
a Dutch privateer from the British, and after- 
wards sold to some ship-owners in the town 
where it now lay. Edward took his vessel 
around to Norwalk, and the owners of the gun 
gave it to him willingly. It was an eighteen- 
pounder, and very long and heavy. The brass 
of which it was made was of the finest texture, 
and it had suffered but very little from wear or 
exposure. Some competent workmen were at 
once set about making a revolving carriage for 
it, and in less than a week from the time the 
yacht entered Norwalk bay she had the gun on 
board and in excellent working order. Shot of 
all descriptions were easily procured, and thus 
equipped for her mission the beautiful craft made 
her way back to Morgan’s Bay. 

At this latter place our hero found Caleb 
Wales with a lot of new men whom he had en- 
listed along the coast, and they were as fine a 
looking set of fellows as the old ocean ever 
rocked. They were patriots, too, of the truest 
stamp; and never did man feel a more happy 
and just pride than did Edward Edgerly when he 
found himself at the head of this collected crew. 
He had just eighty men, counting himself as one 
of them. Andrew Elliott was elected to the sta- 


tidn of second in command, and Daniel Morris — 


to the third. Caleb Wales took the office of 
gunner, and James Hoyt, who was an excellent 
seaman, was the boatswain. 


Edward’s next movement was to lay plans for 
future operations, but in this he received an as- 
sistance as unexpected as it was fortunate. He 
was spending an evening with old Daniel Mor- 
gan. Allhis men had gone off to the yacht, 
and he and the old man were left alone. It was 
near nine o’clock, and our hero had just thought 
of going on board, when there came a rap upon 
the door. Edward was the spryest, and he went 
to see who knocked. It was a tall, stout man 
who entered, enveloped in a long black cloak, 
and wore a tight cap upon his head. He looked 
carefully about him, and then took the seat that 
was proffered. 

“A fair evening, sir,” remarked David, eye- 
ing the stranger keenly. 

“ Yes, very fair. I noticed a vessel out here 
in the bay. Is she not the one that was lately 
captured from the British ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the old fisherman, with 
proud emphasis. 

“T would like to see her commander.” 

“ Well, there he sits.” 

“ You, sir?” uttered the stranger, turning his 
bright eyes upon our hero. 

“Yes, I am her captain.” 

“* And are you all prepared for business ?” 

“Yes sir.” P 

“T should like a few moments of private con- 
versation with you.” 

“If it relates to my vessel, sir, you need not 
fear to speak before this old man, for I would 
have no business that he may not know.” 


“You are not much of a diplomatist,”’ said 
the stranger, with a smile. “ But never mind, 
Captain Edgerly, I will not hesitate to trust him 
now.” 

“Then you know me, sir,” uttered Edward, 
as he heard his name thus pronounced. 

““T know the name of him who captured the 
royal yacht.” 

“And I think I know your name,” said old 
David, quickly. rising to his feet and gazing with 
a flushed: face into the countenance of the stran- 
ger. “If yon aint George WasuIncGTon, then 
my old eyes deceive me.” 

“¥our eyes tell you the truth this time, my 
old friend.” 

Both David and Edward were by the noble 
man’s side in an instant. They caught his 
hands, and humbly bowed as they blessed him. 

“There, there,” said Washington, as he wiped 
a tear from his eye; “now let us to business, 
for I have not a long while to spare. I must be 
back to our camp before midnight.” 

The three men were seated again, and then 
the general continued : 

“T have come, Captain Edgerly, in hopes that 
you might assist me; and if your vessel is in 
good fighting condition, I think you can do it.” 

“She is in a noble condition,” replied Ed- 
ward, proudly. “I have men enough, and arms 
enough, and I only wait an opportunity to prove 
that the patriot crew are worthy of the royal 
yacht. I have no fears for the result, sir.” 

“ Then you will be pretty sure to succeed, for 


it is our own confidence and determination that 
make up the sum of our powers. I heard of you 
and your exploit from the officer to whom you 
delivered your prisoners at White Plains, and 
from his account I was led to judge that you 
were the man I now need. But remember that 
what I say here is confidential, for with you I 
will be plain.” 

“Tl go out if you wish, general,” said David. 

“No, no, my old friend,” returned Washing- 
ton; ‘only be guarded, that’s all.” And then, 
turning to Edward, he continued, “ Perhaps you 
may not be aware that we have faithfal spies in 
New York, and that we often receive communi- 
cations from them ?” 

“ I supposed that such was the case, though I 
did not think that you could get communications 
very often.” 

“You are right there. But I have received 
intelligence lately that is of much importance, 
To-morrow there is an English brig-of-war to 
leave New York for Halifax, and she is to carry 
important despatches from Lord Howe to the 
English ministry. From Halifax I suppose they 
are to be conveyed by some ship that is home- 
ward-bound. The brig is quite heavy, and, I 
understand, a good sailer. At first I had no 
hopes of intercepting her ; but I chanced to think 
of you, and I accordingly have come to see you. 
Now, will you undertake to overhaul that brig ?” 

“Most willingly, sir,” quickly answered our 
hero. “It isa favor I would have begged of 
you had I known it. I will start out to-morrow 
morning, sir.”’ 

“Then here is a commission, sir,” said the 
general, as he drew a neatly-folded packet from 
his bosom, “and under its authority yon may 
levy upon the enemy when and where you 
please. You will feel more free to know that 
you-are recognized “by your government. Sév- 
eral of these communications I received from 
congress in the form of carte blanche, and this 
one, you will perceive, I have filled up for you.” 

Captain Edgerly could not express his thanks 
in words as he found himself the recipient of 
this favor, but he grasped the general’s hand, 
and while the rich moisture gathered in his eyes, 
he said ; 

“Blame me not, sir, if I fail to thank you suf- 
ficiently for this ; but rather let my after deeds 
speak for me. I will undertake this mission, 
and I think I can carry it through.” 

“ Very well,” returned Washington. ‘I shall 
depend very much upon you in this «case, and I 
know that if you succeed, that success itself will 
be your best mode of thanks. Y¥ou must be 
wary, now, for these despatches are of the utmost 
importance, and they will certainly be destroyed 
if you do not look sharp for them. If you suc- 
ceed in capturing the brig you had better carry 
her into Boston—she will be your preperty—and 
you will easily find some one there who will dis- 
pose of her for you; but such of her arms and 
ammunition as you do not want I would like for 
you to bring here, for our army need them. We 
want powder, and we want good muskets, though 
I suppose there will be but few, if any, of the 
latter on board.” 

“] will do as you direct about that, and all I 
can hope is, that I may have occasion to follow 
out all your instructions.” 

“T hope so, too,” added Washington, as he 
arose from his seat; “and I hope that God will 
be with us all in our struggle. Ah, my young 
friend, we have much to pray for, but I think I 
can sce the dawn of liberty im the distance. We 
may have much of trial to pass through ere the 
coming of that happy day, but it will be all the 
brighter when it comes. The great pulse of 
patriotism beats steadily and powerfully, and it 
cannot die.” 

Edward was upen the point of making some 
further remark, when the party were interrupted 
by the entrance of Logan the Warlock, who had 
heen ont upon business of his own. He recog- 
nized Washington, and made a reverential bow 
as he saluted him, and shortly afterwards the 
general left. 

“That man needs no trappings of royalty te 
make him noble,” said Edward, after Washing- 
ton had gone out. 

“No,” responded Logan, with an impressive 
nod of the head. “He belongs not only to 
America, but to the world; and in after years he 
shall be pointed to as a man fit to be copied. 
Even his enemies respect him.” 

Edward would have stopped longer to con- 
verse, for he had a strange desire to learn some- 








thing of the Warlock, but he had not the time 
then, so he bade the two old men good night, 
and then started towards the door. David Mor- 
gan followed him as far as the threshold for the 
purpose of bidding him Godspeed in his mission, 
and with a hearty shake of the hand the youthful 
captain turned quickly away towards the point 
of land nearest the yacht. ‘There he gave a pre- 
concerted signal, and soon a boat came off after 
him. His officers were all on deck, and he at 
once stated to them the nature of the mission he 
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had received, and also from whom he had re- 
ceived it. Caleb Wales was the first to speak, 
and his joy was so great that his highly expres- 
sive evolutions of body called a smile from his 
companions, notwithstanding their ardor in the 
subject which had been laid before them. Yet 
they knew that Caleb was no buffoon. What he 
said in words he could make good in deeds. 

Before Edward retired to his berth he saw that 
everything was ready for setting sail early in the 
morning, and a good watch was also provided 
for. That night our hero did not forget to ren- 
der thanks for the past, and also to pray for the 
future, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SEA-BATTLE. 


Just as the first golden beams of the sun came 
dancing down the sound the last anchor of the 
royal yacht was up, and her white canvass was 
spread to both the breeze and thesunbeam. The 
wind was out from the southward, and with two 
tacks the buoyant craft cleared the bay and en- 
tered the broad water beyond. O, those were 
hopeful hearts that beat upon that white deck ! 
hearts that beat for liberty and honor. They 
beat with life, but they shrank not from the patri- 
ot’s death. They had much to love, but more 
to hope for. Theirs was no desire for plunder, 
no reckless idea of adventure, but a firm purpose 
of duty. And they had reason to be hopeful. 
They had confidence in themselves and in each 
other, and then the behaviour of their vessel 
helped to inspire them. The schooner soon 
showed herself not to be belied by her outward 
beauty, for she danced along over the waters like 
a gull; and she rode firmly, too, like an animal 
who has strength commensurate with its speed. 

Capt. Edgerly walked his deck with an assur- 
ance of success partly made up from his own 
bravery and partly from the zeal of his crew. 
He saw at a glance, when he first communicated 
to them his intention of intercepting an English 
brig-of-war, that not a manof them would flinch. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon Block Island 
was upon the larboard bow, the schooner having 
run off a good ten knots at every log. The wind 
had veered a little to the westward, but was still 
fresh. As soon as the island was passed, and 
Montauk Point brought astern, Edward com- 
menced his look-out for the brig. A trusty man 
was stationed at the main-topmast crosstrees, 
with a glass, with directions to keep the horizon 
swept. 

“T tell you what, cap’n,” said Elliott, with 
a look of concern upon his countenance, “ if 
the brig took the first of the ebb tide she had 
some hours the start of us.” 

“T have been thinking of that,”’ returned Ed- 
ward ; “ but it cannot matter much. I shall run 
down for an hour or so, and then, if I see noth- 
ing, we'll put up for the other course, and even 
if she has passed us we can easily overhaul her 
before she can reach anywhere near her desti- 


n.”” 

“ee yacht was accordingly brought up to the 
wind, and for an hour she stood on to the south- 
ward, making two long tacks, however, to the 
westwat. But nothing was seen of the brig. 
It was half-past four when Edward called his 
officers together to consult; but ere any subject 
was broached the lookout at the mast-head re- 
ported that a small fishing smack was standing 
out from the south shore, having apparently 
come from the eastern outlet of South Bay. 
Our hero at once resolved to speak the fisher- 
man, and for this purpose he stood in towards the 
shore, At first the fellow seemed frightened, 
but the yacht run up the Yankee flag, and the 
smack stood out again. In fifteen minutes from 
that time the yacht hove to, and the fisherman 
came up under her quarter. 

“Sloop ahoy !”” shouted Edward. 

“ Hel-low!” returned the skipper of the smack, 
in a tone not to be mistaken for anything but 
the voice of a genuine Yankee. 

“ Have you seen an English brig-of-war about ‘ 
here this afternoon ¢” 

“ Yaas, I have.” 

“When? where ?” 

“Waal, should think ’twas ’bout tew hours 
hours ago, may be more. She was standin’ 
right aout to sea, with a leetle twist to the north- 
’rd in her nose.” 

“A brig-of-war, you are sure ¢” 


“Yaas. I seed her guns. Be yeou arter 
her ?” 

“We think some of it.” 

“Jerusalem! Wal, neow that’s good. One 


o’ them fellers overhauled me last week an’ took 
all my fish. Ef yeou ketch him jes’ pepper him 
good. But look here; yeou’ll have to grease 
yer heels, for he went by here with a dreadful 
big bone in his mouth. But yeou look as though 
yer ort’er cum up with ’im.” 


“Thank you. Good-by.” 
“ Good b-y-e. Pepper ’im naow. Blast their 
*tarnal picters !” 


For a long while after the yacht was filled 
away the fisherman stood by the rail of his little 
craft and made highly expressive motions of en- 
couragement to the privateersmen, and it was not 
until the distance had grown so great as to cut 
off the clearness of vision that he thought to fill 
away his own vessel. 

“So we’ve got a long chase,” said Elliott, 
walking aft to where the captain stood. 

“Yes. But never mind. Two or three hours’ 
start will not give him much advantage, unless I 
much mistake our relative powers of speed. I 
shouldn’t wonder if we had him in sight by 
morning.” 

“ Never fear on that account,” interposed Ca- 
leb, who had just been hauling a tarpaulin over 
his long gun. The gun was bright as gold, and 
Caleb meant to keep it so. “ We sha’n’t want 

our gaff-tops’ls neither,” he continued, as he 
cast his.eyes up to where the topsails were now 
set. “I know she wont carry all sail to-night, 
an’ ’twouldn’t do to run by her in the (dark, 
We'll have her to-morrow.” 

“T’m sure of it,” added Edward. 

“Yes,” responded Caleb, with a meaning 
twinkle of his funny eyes, “ an’ I’ve got a com- 
pliment for her when we do #ee her. I’ve tuck- 








eda charge into that ole gun that’ll take the 
starch out 0’ sumthin’, now you’d better be- 
lieve.” 

All hands on board the yacht were alive with 
excitement, for they felt sure that they were on 
the track of the enemy, and that ere long their 
powers were to be tested. As soon as it was 
dark the lighter sails were taken in, and the 
course laid just far enough north of east to clear 
Nantucket. At two o’clock in the morning the 
latter island was left astern, and then the schooner 
was laid up to north-northeast. Lookouts were 
carefully stationed, and after this time Edward 
remained on deck. 

It was near six o’clock in the morning. The 
men had eaten their breakfast, and the deck was 
all cleared, when the lookout at the fore-topmast 
crosstrees reported a sail. The intelligence 
went like a shock to every soul, and every eye 
and ear were open. 

“Can you tell what she is ?”’ asked Edward. 

“ Only that she’s square-rigged, sir.” 

In ten minutes more Edward repeated the 
question, but it was not until nearly half an 
hour that the lookout could give any positive 
information, and then he reported her to be a 
brig standing to the northward and eastward. 

“That’s our man!” uttered the young cap- 
tain, with enthusiasm. ‘Look alive, my men, 
for I think the work’s coming. You may as 
well look after the small arms, Caleb, and have 
them ready.’’ 

The gunner hastened away to do his captain’s 
bidding, and then all attention was turned to 
making the best possible speed. At eight o’clock 
the brig was brought so near that the men upon 
her decks could be seen. It had been hinted to 
the captain that if he were to pull down the 
Yankee flag the Englishman might be taken at 
fault. 

“ No, no,” was Edward’s reply, while his eyes 
flashed, and a look of conscious pride overspread 
his features ; “let us fight under our own flag, 
for we have a right to it. I will never haul 
down that flag to a brig-of-war. We will con- 
quer with it at our peak, or when it falls it shall 
enshroud our cold corses.” 

This sentiment was received with enthusiastic 
acclamations by the crew, and even the man who 
hinted at the idea of disguising the true charac- 
ter of the schooner joined heartily with the rest. 
There were no differences of opinion on the 
Yankee’s deck, but all seemed bound to their 
young leader in love and esteem, and his word 
was respected. 

“T shall not hesitate to take all the advan- 
tage that rightfully belongs to me,” he said, 
“for in some respects the brig possesses advan- 
tages which we must overcome by manceuvering. 
I will take every honorable means to protect the 
lives of my crew.” 

The wind was now nearly southeast, and blow- 
ing a full top-gallant breeze. The brig was a 
good sailer, but the yacht was overhauling her 
rapidly. The arms were all up and ready for 
use on board the Yankee, and the guns were 
double-shotted and ready for casting loose at a 
moment’s notice. Edward sometimes paced the 
deck ‘with steady, thoughtful strides, and anon 
he would stop and raise his glass upon the 
chase. 

“What are them men doin’ aloft there ?” 
asked Caleb, pointing to some of the brig’s crew 
who were out upon the ends of the yards. 

“They are reeving the preventer braces as 
sure as fate,” returned Edward, viewing them 
through his telescope. 

“ Then she is gettin’ ready for an engagement, 
sartin,’”’ added Caleb. ‘‘ Hark! Aint she call- 
in’ her men to quarters ?” 

“Yes,” answered our hero. “She’s getting 
ready for a close engagement, but that don’t 
exactly suit me. We can’t stand her broad- 
sides, for her batteries are too heavy for us, 
and if she thinks that’s her game she’s much 
mistaken. Caleb, you must cripple her.” 

“With the greatest pleasure in creation,” 
zealously responded Caleb, while his cheeks 
flushed. “ We ought’r do it.” 

“We must do it, for if we give that fellow a 
chance to give us a few of his broadsides we are 
gone. Go and point your gun as far forward as 
possible, and get ready.” 

Caleb called the crew of his long gun about 
him, and in a few moments he had her ready for 
work. Then Edward ordered the helm to be 
put up, and when the gun was thus brought to a 
fair range, he held the schooner there and told 
his gunner to aim and fire as soon as he pleased. 
Caleb worked very coolly, and there was a grim 
smile upon his face while he levelled his shining 
picce. Not a muscle in his body trembled, but 
as calmly as though he had been making his 
own bed, did he turn to the tub and take the 
match. 

“Be sure of your aim, now,” said the cap- 
tain, betraying a little excitement. 

“ Wait till I’ve fired,” returned the gunner, 
with a shake of the head. ‘“ Hold her steady, 
now,” he added, addressing the man at the 
helm. “Look out! There she goes !” 

The gun roared, and the schooner shook be- 
neath the shock like a wounded bird, for Caleb 
had put a wondrous charge into his glittering 
pet. The smoke was but a moment in rolling 
off to the leeward, and then the Yankee crew 
saw that Caleb had not mistaken his mark, 
though he had fired higher than he intended. 
The brig’s main-top-gallant mast had gone, and 
in its descent it had carried away the lee main- 
topsail brace and snapped off the fore-royal- 
mast. 

“What d’ye think o’ that?” triumphantly 
asked Caleb, as he held his thumb over the 
priming-hole, while one of the menrammed down 
a fresh cartridge. 

“Well done!” answered Edward, in a tone 
that told more of his satisfaction than words 
could have done. “ Give ’em a round shot and 
a double-header this time, Caleb.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the elated gunner, 
as the round shot was shoved down. 

A double-headed shot was selected—one with 

a stout, firm rod—and when this was rammed 

home, Caleb once more levelled his gun. The 
brig had thus far kept on her course, thought she 
moved more lazily through the water, and evi- 








dently steered with difficulty. The wreck of | “T have none,” stoutly persisted the English- 


the top-gallant-mast had been cleared away, and 
some of her men were aloft clearing away the 
fore-royal, when the yacht’s long gun was again 
ready. 

“ Now steady !”’ shouted Caleb, as he stooped 
down and ran his eye over the sight of his gun. 
“Look out!” 

Again the long gun roared its fearful note of 
destructive power, and this time the mark was 
hit, but the shot was too low to injure the rig- 
ging, having struck plump in the stern. Caleb 
was upon the point of giving veat to his disap- 
pointment, when he noticed that the brig sud- 
denly yawed, and in a moment more her sails 
were all aback. 

“By the ’tarnal Moses!” 
“her rudder’s gone !’’ 

And so it had; or, at least, it was rendered 
useless, for it was completely shivered below the 
head. 

“ Now,” cried Edward, “ we have her at our 
will. We will ran her by the board without 
giving her a chance to level her guns upon us. 
All hands to work ship! Look lively, now, my 
men, and we’ll have that fellow in less than two 
hours.” 

It was but easy work to play the yacht about 
at will, for she moved at the beck of her com- 
mander like a thing enddwed with life and un- 
derstanding. The brig’s yards had been braced 
around, but it was impossible to keep her upon 
any given course, and she now lay broadside to 
the wind, and reaching slowly ahead with her 
yards braced well up. It could also be seen that 
most of her men were at their guns ready to give 
the Yankee a peppering when she should come 
up, but said Yankee had not the least idea of 
giving her any such chance, as the sequel 
proved. 

Edward kept his vessel directly astern of the 
Englishman, and at length the latter ran out one 
of his stern chasers and began to fire, but he had 
not the chance to fire many times—and even 
those shots were without serious damage—be- 
fore the Yankee came up to the closing point. 
The yacht’s crew were all armed and ready, and 
as they came up under the brig’s weather quar- 
ter, they received the charge of musketry that 
was poured in upon them without flinching ; but 
the Englishmen were not to escape without a 
charge in return, for the Yankees had their mus- 
kets ready cocked, and the moment the heads of 
the enemy appeared over the rail, Edward gave 
the order to fire. In another moment the ves- 
sels touched, and the grapplings were thrown. 

“ Now,” shouted our hero, as he grasped a 
pistol in one hand and his heavy cutlass in the 
other, “stand by to board ; and remember that 
this conflict shall tell the story of our power. 
Strike for liberty, and for the honor of our flag ! 
Be firm, now, and steady. Don’t waste a shot, 
nor make a wild blow. Up! up! for God and 
liberty !”” 

With one long, loud huzza, the Americans 
leaped upon the nettings of the brig. They held 
their pistols in their right hands, and, with a 
steady aim they shot down the pikemen who op- 
posed them. Some of them fell back before the 
muskets of those who stood behind the pikemen, 
but the empty places were quickly filled, and ere 
long the Yankees gained the enemy’s deck. 
The pistols were nearly all discharged, and the 
conflict now became hand-to-hand. Such a con- 
flict must necessarily be a short one, for there 
can be no retreat nor systematic manceuvering. 
In less than five minutes the brig’s crew began 
to give way, and with renewed shouts the Amer- 
icans followed up their advantage. In three 
minutes more the English cried for quarters, and 
the battle was ended—and the brig won. 

Sometimes it happens that those who stand 
upon the defensive have the advantage in a con- 
flict, but it is not generally so. A bold, deter- 
mined, impetuous attack is not easily resisted. 
It is like the ball from the mouth of a cannon. 
Its innate power is as nothing compared with its 
projective force. So the Americans had come 
upon their enemy with a resistless force, and 
they lost not a moiety of the blood in the con- 
quest that would have been lost had they been 
the resisting party. Their whole souls had been 
set upon the prize, and now that they had won 
it, they shouted for joy. It was not that they 
were physically better men than the English—it 
was not that they had firmer hearts, or truer 
hands; but it was that they were in the better 
cause, and were led by the highermotive. They 
fought not for a tyrant master’s gold, but they 
fought for their homes and their birthrights. 
Every blow they struck was for some sacred 
right, and every one of them that fell yielded up 
his willing life upon the altar of liberty ! 


shouted Caleb, 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE SLOOP-OF-WAR. 


As soon as the enemy had laid down their 
arms, Edward motioned his men back, and then 
sought the captain of the brig. He found him 
unharmed in person, but rather injured in feel- 
ings. From him our hero learned that the ves- 
sel he had captured was the Titun, of eighteen 
guns, and ninetymen. After Edward had given 
orders for the securing of the prisoners, he turned 
again to the English commander. 

“T think you have despatches, sir,”’ he said. 

“Despatches!” uttered the Englishman, op- 
ening his eyes and looking troubled. 

“Yes sir, despatches.” 

“No sir. I have none.” 

“ Have you no despatches from Lord Howe ?” 

“No,” repeated the prisoner, with another 
movement of surprise, and another look of 
uneasiness. 

But the man had not presence of mind enough 
to tell his falsehood with good grace. He won- 
dered how the secret could have been discovered, 
and he was frustrated by the keen eye of his 
young captor. 

“T should like those documents at once,” said 
our hero. ‘I know you have them.” 

“T believe you infernal Yankees know every- 
thing.” 

“We know enough to protect ourselves, sir, 
and to maintain our rights. Will you deliver 
me the despatches ?” 


man. 

Now Edward noticed that once or twice the 
prisoner had cast a hasty, anxious glance to- 
wards the cabin companion-way, and his own in- 
terest was turned in that direction. He felt con- 
fident that the despatches were on board, and he 
determined that they should not escape him. 

“T think I have scen that craft before,” said 
the Englishman, speaking in a tone which plain- 
ly indicated that he wished to attract our hero’s 
attention. 

“ Very likely,” was Edward’s calm reply, with 
his eye furtively turned towards the cabin. 

“ She’s a royal yacht, isn’t she, sir?” 

Just as the Englishman asked this question 
there came a midship up from below. He 
stopped for an instant when he reached the deck 
and gazed hastily about him, and then moved 
towards the taffrail. Quick as thought Edward 
sprang upon him and caught him by the collar, 
but the youngster struggled manfully. 

“Throw it! throw it! overboard with it!” 
yelled the captain, in a frenzy. 

Bat the boy could not obey the order, though 
he tried with all his might. Edward bore him 
to the deck and took from his hands a small 
packet of papers which were neatly enveloped in 
thick sheet-lead. The Englishman made a furi- 
ous dash at the Yankee captain, but all he re- 
ceived for his pains was a blow in the face that 
sent him staggering back. 

“ You are a prisoner, sir,” said Edward, as 
he dealt the blow, “so beware how you take such 
liberties. I think these are the despatches I was 
after.” 

The Englishman cursed roundly at being thus 
baulked, but most of his curses were bestowed 
upon the midshipman fornot throwing the packet 
overboard as soon ashe came up. From his 
words our hero knew that he had got the de- 
spatches he wanted, and his next movement was 
to place them in his bosom, and then turn his 
attention to other matters. 

As soon as the prisoners were secured, Captain 
Edgerly mustered his men, and found that there 
were fifteen missing. Eight of them had fallen 
upon the brig’s deck, and the others had been 
shot down in boarding. But the loss of the en- 
emy was far greater. More than that number 
having been shot down by the Yankees’ pistols 
before they had fairly gained the deck. The 
dead were all sewed up in hammocks, and Ed- 
ward himself performed the burial services. It 
was just noon when the last words of the solemn 
service dropped from the hero captain’s lips, and 
the sun shone down alike upon friend and foe, 
for both found a grave together. There was a 
dead silence for a few moments after the corses 
had been consigned to the grave of waters, and 
even the English captain was moved by the holy 
respect which his conquerors paid to the dead of 
his own people. 

In one hour from that time the brig’s rudder 
had been made manageable, and other accidents 
so disposed of that she was in a sailing condition. 
A competent crew, under the command of El- 
liott, was left on-board, and by the middle of the 
afternoon both vessels were on their way to Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. On the next day they arrived 
in Boston, where Edward delivered up his pris- 
oners, and also effected a sale of the prize, hav- 
ing first, however, removed all the ammunition 
and small arms, and also the provisions, and 
such articles of rigging as he might need, to his 
own vessel. He realized a far greater sum for 
the brig than he could have hoped, and the sale, 
too, was effected quickly, and after having re- 
ceived the most glowing encomiums from the 
people at Boston, he set sail for the Sound again. 

It was early in the morning when the yacht 
passed Nantucket, and shortly after noon Block 
Island was in sight, bearing slightly upon the 
starboard bow. ‘The captain was below looking 
over an inventory of the articles he had taken 
from the brig, when he was aroused by the report 
of asail. He quickly laid aside his papers and 
hastened on deck, for he knew that he was in 
dangerous waters, there being several of the en- 
emy’s ships at Newport. 

“ What is it, Mr. Elliott ?’”’ he asked. 

“ There’s a sail, sir, off here on our starboard 
bow. You can see her with your naked eye.” 

Edward did see the sail, and it bore about half 
way between the beam and bow. 

“She’s a ship, sir!” shorted the ‘lookout at 
the main-topmast crosstrees. 

“Which way is she standing ?” 

“ Right down for us, sir.” 

“That looks bad,”’ said the captain, biting his 
lips, and taking a turn across the deck. 

“So it does,” responded Elliott. 

“Tam not afraid of getting caught in a fair 
chase,” resumed Edward, “ but she may prevent 
our entering the Sound; and in that case we 
should be in a bad plight.” 

* But we can lay off an’ run in at night,”’ sug- 
gested Morris. 

“No,—that wont do,” returned Edward ; “for 
they have got their eyes on us, and will not be 
likely to let us in so easily.” 

“It’s a sloop-o’-war !” at this moment came 
from the look-out. 

“ And she’ll cut us off before we can pass the 
island,” said Elliott. ‘‘That’s a sure case.” 

“‘ Now look here,” interrupted Caleb Wales, 
who had been for some moments very thought- 
ful; “I'll bet my life ’at that feller don’t carry 
noth’n’ only twenty-four-pound carronades.” 

“Very well, Caleb,” remarked the captain, 
“T think you are correct, and I also fancy that I 
know what you mean, for I have had the same 
thought myself.” 

“ Then let’s run on,” resumed Caleb, “ an’ I’ll 
take the responsibility of puttin’ a stopper to his 
jaw. ©nr long gun ’ll outshoof#him by half a 
mile.” 

It was finally arranged that the yacht should 
be kept on, and Caleb proceeded to get bis gun 
ready for action. The wind was now almost due 
east, and as the privateer was heading but a 
very little south of west she had it nearly astern, 
while the sloop-of-war came ploughing down with 
all her larboard studding-sails set. 

The Yankee crew were now a little anxious, 
and even their commander paced the deck rather 





uneasily, though he kept whatever of misgivings 





he may have had to himself. And no wonder it 
was so, for the whole safety of the yacht now de- 
pended solely upon the shot of Caleb Wales. 
The ship was coming down at a ten knot rate, 
and if she should get near enough to use her bat- 
teries the game was up. Of course her carro- 
nades would not throw a ball over one-half the 
distance that could be reached by the privateer’s 
long brass gun ; but then wgs the brass gun sure? 
There was the question. 

Nervously did the men sidle up towards the 
spot where the gun stood, but there stood the 
gunner with a smile upon his comical counte- 
nance. His “pet” was loaded, and the balls 
had been “ driven home” with a patch, so that 
they fitted snugly, allowing littke or no chance 
for windage. 

“Don’t you think you might venture a shot 
now?” asked Edward, as he approached the 
gun. 

“T guess there wouldn’t be much danger,” 
returned Caleb, carefully measuring the distance 
with his eye. 

“You must be very careful,” returned the 
captain, with considerable carnestness in his tone, 
“for you know we are going very fast through 
the water.” 

“0, Ishould n’t think of firing at this rate, 
capt’n. You’d better bring the schooner up to 
the wind, and then I’m sure.” 

Edward at once agreed to this proposition, for 
he saw that it would be much the safest way. It 
was a settled point that the yacht could not reach 
the island without being cut off, and all hands 
were called to stand by the sheets ready to bring 
the little craft up to the wind. 

“ You may go it now as soon as you please,” 
cried Caleb. He spoke cheerfully, but yet a 
close observer could have seen that he was anx- 
ious. 

The helm was put a-starboard, and as her 
head turned to the southward the sheets were 
rounded in. . 

“The enemy ‘ll think we’re goin’ to run 
away,” said Hoyt, as he stood by ready to pipe 
belay. 

“ Let ’em think so,” muttered Caleb, as he 
blew his match, and then set it into the tub, so 
as to be ready to level his gun. “ Let ’em think 
so, Jim, an’ may it do ’em good.” 

The yacht was not long in coming up to the 
wind on the larboard tack, and as soon as the 
sheets were taut, Caleb said he was ready. He 
had elevated his gun nearly three degrees above 
the ship’s hull, and he felt sure of hitting some- 
where. With a hushed voice he passed the word 
for the helmsman to let everything shiver, and 
ina moment more the schooner stood almost 
motionless in the water. 

“Steady!” shouted the gunner; and, on the 
next instant he brought his lighted match to the 


.priming. The long gun belched forth its dread 


note of defiance, and breathlessly the crew crowd- 
ed over to windward to see what had been done. 

At first nothing was observed to have been 
damaged on board the ship, save that the flying- 
jib stay had been shot away and left the light sail 
fluttering from the boom ; but ere long the fore- 
topmast was seen to topple, and a score of the 
enemy’s men were making their way up the fore 
rigging. But they were too late to mend the 
difficulty, for ere they had reached the top the 
heavy topmast went over the side with a erash 
that was even heard on board the yacht. Nor 
was this a] the damage, for it was next to a 
physical impossibility that the heavy, lumbering 
fore-topmast could come down alone. The stays 
were stouter than the wood, and the main-top- 
gallant-mast snapped its light back-stays, and 
kept the fore-topmast company. 

As might be expected the ship came to the 
wind with everything aback, and what, with her 
loss of spars and sails, and the lumbering of the 
wrecked masts that still hung over the side, she 
was not very likely to get on the chase again in 
ahurry. The yacht’s crew gave three hearty 
huzzas, and then kept away once more for the 
Sound. Caleb took a glass and went aloft, and 
just as the schooner passed Block Island he 
caught the last glimpse of the sloop-of-war. She 
had her fore-topmast and main-top-gallant-mast 
in tow, and was slowly standing towards New- 
port. 

By daylight on the next morning the yacht 
was run safely into Morgan’s Bay, and to say 
that old David was in ecstacies would convey 
but a meagre idea of the patriotic feelings and 
joy he tried to express. When Edward entered 
the old man’s cot he found Logan there, and the 
Warlock was profuse in his encomiums, though 
he manifested a strange calmness as he spoke. 
His gaze was fastened very keenly upon the 
young hero, so much so that Edward grew rest- 
less beneath it, but there was nothing sinister 
in the gaze—nothing that could call up anything 
like fear. 

Edward had made out a list of all the articles 
he intended to deliver up to the American army, 
and having left orders to have them landed as 
soon as convenient, he set off towards White 
Plains, which place he reached about noon. 

General Washington was in a large sitting- 
room, in company with several of his officers, 
and their conversation was upon the very subject 
of the despatches which Lord Howe had forward- 
ed to the British government. 

“T don’t think it best to found much hope on 
the success of the youth,” remarked Sullivan. 

“Nor I neither,” added Greene. 

“ And yet,” returned Washington, looking his 
two generals in the face, “1 have great hopes 
in that same youth; I have seen him, and I would 
trust him with severe duty. Still, of course, we 
must allow for mishaps.” 

“When you see your youngster,” said Sulli- 
van, with a dubious smile, ‘“ you’ll be able to 
make up your mind.” 

At this moment, an orderly put his head in at 
the door and announced that a young man 
wished to speak with the commander-in-chief. 

“Let him come in,” said Washington ; and in 
a few moments afterwards, Captain Edgerly en- 
tered the apartment. “ Ah! my young friend,” 
exclaimed the general, as he recognized his visi- 
tor, and started forward to greet him, “ we were 
just speaking of you. Sullivan, this is Captain 
Edgerly. Greene, this is the very man. My 
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young friend, these are Generals Sullivan and 
Greene.” 

Our hero trembled with a strange pride as he 
found himself the welcome guest of his country’s 
pravest generals, but he conducted himself with 
dignity, and politely returned the greetings that 
were extended to him. 

“Now,” continued Washington, “I can read 
good news in your face. What of the brig?” 

“ We captured her, general, and carried her 
into Boston. She had eighteen guns and ninety 
men.” 

“ And the despatches.” - 

“ Here they are,” retarned Edward, drawing 
the leaden-bound packet from his bosom. “TI 
have not opened this, but I am sure it contains 
what you want.” 

Washington took the packet and hastily tore it 
open. It contained a number of papers, and as 
the general ran his eye over them his face beamed 
with a joyous expression. 

“ Edgerly,” he said, as he extended his hand, 
“ you have done us a service that cannot be easily 
rated now. ‘These are the very documents.” 
And then turning to his companions, he contin- 
ued. ‘Now what do you say of my opinion of 
this youth? Ah, Sullivan, our cause is by no 
means a hopeless one. Our resources are not all 
developed yet. Every day brings some new an- 
gel-spirit to the cause of Liberty, and every night 
gives birth to prayers that God will surely an- 
swer. Here, take these papers and look at them.” 

“ And while they are looking at them,” said 
Edward, “here is another paper for you to run 
over. It isa list of the articles which are at 
your service, if you have a mind to send for 
them.” 

Washington took the paper and read it through, 
and when he had finished he passed it over to 
Sullivan. Then turning to our hero, he said : 

“Thad not expected this. My gratitude is not 
all that belongs to you for this service. No, no, 
our country is deeply in your debt.” 

“Q, my soul! what more could I ask?” uttered 
the young man, while a tear stood in his dark 
eye. “If I could ask more, sir, it would simply 
be, that you would give me another duty to per- 
form.” 

“ You shall have it,” warmly returned the gen- 
eral. “ You shall have another mission in less 
than a week. Hold yourself in readiness at 
Morgan’s Bay, and I shall soon have occasion 
to send you on another adventure. I know 
many of the intended movements of the enemy, 
and you can assist me materially in thwarting 
them.” 

Edward Edgerly remained long enough to take 
dinner with the general, and having once more 
received the warm thanks of the officers he set 
out on his return. 

On the next day Washington sent a sufficient 
force and had the arms and ammunition, and also 
such articles of provisions as Edward could spare, 
removed to White Plains. 





CHAPTER X. 
SHADOWS. 


As soon as Edward Edgerly could find the 
opportunity he turned his steps towards the 
home of Kate Garland. It was late in the after- 
noon when he reached the dwelling, and with 
much of doubt in his heart he turned up into the 
court. He was in hopes that he should be able 
to see Kate without entering the house; but 
whatever may have been the plans he had in his 
mind they were all dispelled by the sudden ap- 
pearance of old Captain Garland upon the piazza. 
He had just come out at the front door, and his 
countenance was shaded by a cloud when he 
saw the young man. At first Edward hesitated 
when he found the old man so near at hand, but 
as there was now no means of escape he kept 
boldly on. 

“Ah, Mr. Edgerly,” said Garland, as the 
young man stepped upon the piazza; ‘‘ so you’ve 
got back, it seems ¢” 

“Yes sir,” returned Edward, extending his 
hand. 

Garland took it, but the grasp was not very 
cordial. The token was a slight one, but Ed- 
ward thought he understood it. 

“JT thought I would come over,” continued 
our hero, with some hesitation in his manner. 

“Yes, yes,” added Garland, “I suppose so. It’s 
a very pleasant walk up the river path. Did you 
think of stopping here, or were you intending to 
keep on?” 

“ Why—I had not thought of going beyond 
here, sir.” 

“Ah. Walk in, sir.” 

Edward did not like the tone in which Gar- 
land spoke, but nevertheless he followed him 
into the house, and as soon as they reached the 
sitting-room, the old gentleman took a seat, and 
invited the youth to do the same. 

“You are a captain now, I suppose?” was 
Garland’s first remark. 

“Yes sir,” was Edward’s reply, in a proud, 
independent tone. 

“Well, Captain Edgerly, I am going to be 
very plain with you, and you must eXcuse me 
for it. In the first place, Iam aware that you 
did not come up here to see me. AmI not 
right in that ?” 

“ Why, sir,—as for that—” 

“Be plain, Captain Edgerly. 
easily arrived at.” 


The truth is 


The young man slightly colored, but it was 
partly with indignation. 

“‘T did not come up here on purpose to see 
you,” he said; “nor did I come with the inten- 
tion of avoiding you.” 

“Very well. 
seeing my child. 


You came for the purpose of 
Is it net so ?”’ 

The old man’s manner was imperative, and 
Edward was slightly touched by it. Had the 
question been asked kindly, he might have hesi- 
tated about replying, but he was stung to a 
quick answer now. 

“Yes sir. I did come to see Kate Garland.” 

“So I supposed, and I am very glad that 
you have seen me first. I am aware, sir, of the 
subject on which you would speak with my 
daughter, and it is my wish that the matter 


should rest where it is. For you to see her 





again would be of no use, and might only make 
matters worse. Youcan never have her hand.” 

“ Never have her hand, sir!” uttered Edward, 
with mingled emotions of pain and surprise. 
“ But if Kate loves me—if she—” 

«That is not the question,” interrupted Gar- 
land, with a show of restlessness. “It does not 
matter what her childish sympathies may be, nor 
what she may have confessed to you of love. It 
is my wish that you should not see her again; or, 
if you do see her, that you should not speak to 
her of love. I trust I shall not be forced to 
shape my wish into an order ?” 

“Tam hardly prepared to give you an an- 
swer to this,” replied Edward. “Before I can 
make any arrangement with you, I must see 
Kate. " If she’ wishes me to do this, I will do so 
at once.” 

“Then you mean to rebel against my authori- 
ty?” uttered Garland, with much warmth. 

“ Not against any just authority, sir,” return- 
ed our hero, with cool determination. “ You 
ask me to do that which would make me mis- 
erable, and perhaps cause misery for your 
child. Before I make any promise I must see 
her.” 

“You cannot see her, Edward Edgerly. I 
have made up my mind to that. And you must 
also promise me that you will give up all claim 
to her hand.” 

“Most assuredly, Captain Barry Garland, I 
shall do no such thing. Yvur child is old enough 
to judge for herself, and if she gives me the 
least reason to hope, I shall hope on. You will 
gain no promise from me of any kind ; but I tell 
you plainly that if I should chance to see your 
daughter I should speak to her of this very sub- 
ject. WereI to make you a promise now, I 
would not break it, even to secure my own hap- 
piness, so I shall keep myself free.” 

“Then, sir,” said Garland, in an angry tone, 
at the same time rising from his seat, “ our in- 
terview is atanend. I shall take care that my 
wishes are carried into effect, whether you prom- 
ise or not.” 

“The way is very simple, sir,” calmly return- 
ed Edward. “Let me see Kate, and if she bids 
me do this, I shall do it; but without a word 
from-her, I will never cease to look towards her 
for her hand.” 

“And thus you are to rule over me and my 
household,” bitterly retorted the old man. 

“ Nay—not so.” 

“But you would override the rights of a 
parent ?” ‘ 

“No sir. I would not trample upon one of 
your just rights. Ido not believe you havea 
right to cause the lasting misery of even your 
own child. I do not recognize that as among 
the rights of any ruler, and if you claim it as a 
right, your’s must be the risk of having it over- 
looked.” 

“Very fine! very fine, indeed! A very val- 
uable lecture, truly! Upon my honor, Captain 
Edgerly, your impudence grows with your office. 
The risk be mine. Ay, sir, it shall be mine. I 
will see that Iam obeyed. Your company is no 
longer needed, sir.” 

“T am sorry, Captain Garland, that our meet- 
ing should terminate thus,” said Edward, as he 
arose and took his cap. “I am sorry to leave 
you in such a frame of mind, for I would not 
willingly incur your displeasure; but in the 
present case Iam confident that you would act 
just as I act, if you were in my place. I bid you 
a good eveniug, sir.” 

As our hero spoke he left the room, and Gai- 
land sat back into his chair. Now, Captain 
Barry Garland was by no means a bad man, 
nor was he naturally hard-hearted ; but he was a 
very firm, wilful man, and very tenacious of his 
authority. He was easily excited, and his long 
career as ship-master had not tended to smooth 
down his disposition. He was one of those men 
who never act without some cause, but who yet, 
once started, seldom retract. If there was the 
least shadow of justification, and the plan had 
been determined upon, it would take an earth- 
quake to move Barry Garland from his purpose. 
And upon this matter of his daughter and young 
Edgerly, his mind was fully made up. He fan- 
cied that he held the reins in his own hand ! 

Edward was in a strange state of mind when 
he left Garland’s door, and for some distance he 
walked on towards the coast with a quick step; 
but as he entered the wooded path his step be- 
came slower, and just as he had began to settle 
down into a calm thought upon what had passed, 
he was attracted by the sound of light footsteps 
behind him, and on turning he beheld Kate Gar- 
land hastening towards him. She came quickly 
up and laid her hand upon his arm. 

The sun was just sinking from sight, and the 
streaks of sunlight that had been laying between 
the long shadows were losing themselves in the 
shade when oar hero thus found himself cap- 
tured. 

“ Were you going away without speaking with 
me ?” said Kate, half reproachfully and half in- 
quisitively, as she gazed up into her lover’s face. 

“Without seeing you, Kate!” returned Ed- 
ward, placing his arm about the maiden’s shoul- 
ders and drawing her towards him. “Ah, I 
could not do otherwise. I came on purpose to 
see you, but your father sent me away. He 
wanted me to promise that I would never speak 
with you again about our love, and that I would 
relinquish all claim to your hand.” 

“And did you do it?” 

“ Should you have wanted me to do it?” 

“QO, no, no. I would not have had you done 
it for worlds.” 

“T did not do it, Kate; but I told him I 
should ever hope for your love and your hand, 
unless you bade me do as he wished.” 

“T thank you for having done so.” 

“ So it seems,you spoke to your father on the 
subject a 

“Yes.” And thereupon Kate related the in- 
terview she had with her father, and also the 
circumstances attending her subsequent inter- 
view with Sir Walter. she add- 
ed, after she had told all, “I cannot give you 


“So you see,” 


any pledge now, save that my heart is, and ever 
must be, yours.” 

“That is enough, Kate. I can ask no more. 
If Sir Walter be anything of a man, he will not 








seek to make you his wife if he knows he can 
never possess your heart.” 

“O, Sir Walter is a good man,” said Kate, 
still clinging to her lover’s arm, “and I think he 
will release me from the thraldom. Yet he 
loves me,” she added, in a lower tone, while her 
eyes drooped. “I know he loves me.” 

“He is not to blame for that,” uttered Ed- 
ward, with a noble feeling ; “and if you could 
love him as he loves you, I would never open 
my lips against his claim. But if your love is 
all for me, I can only pity him, that it lays not 
in his power to make you happy with his hand.” 

“©, I think Sir Walter will release me,” re- 
peated the maiden; but yet she spoke not as 
one whose hope shines brightly. She spoke 
rather as one who would shape a hope, and try 
to give it life. ‘I hope he will,” she continued, 
gazing up into her lover’s face. “I have not 
seen him since that evening, for he has been 
away to Boston, but I shall see him ere long, 
and then I can tell you more. I think he will 
release me, Edward. I hope he will.” 

“And suppose he does not!” whispered the 
youth. 

“T dare not think he will refuse me the boon.” 
“But if he should?” —~ 

“ Alas! if that should be so, then I—I~ 
should love you still, Edward.” 

“* Ay—but could you be my wife ?” 

“T cannot answer that question now. We 
shall be happier not to prepare for such a fate. 
If it comes, then Ican make up my mind, but 
until then, let us hope differently.” 

“ Be it so, sweet Kate. But how shall we 
meet again” : 

The maiden thought for a few moments, and 
then she said : 

“When your vessel comes in again, I shall 
hear of it, and I will find some means to send 
you word when and where to meet me. Let all 
our hopes and fears rest till then. Sir Walter is 
a good man. I hope he will release me!” 

“T pray God that he may,” added the young 
man. 

There was a silence of some moments, which 
was at length broken by Kate. 

“T must hurry back now,” she said, “ for it is 
growing dusk. I dare not be away till dark.” 

“No, for the dew is even now falling. But 
you have nothing else to fear,” Edward remark- 
ed, as he fancied that he detected a lurking 
tremulousness in his companion’s manner. 

“Tknow not that Ihave. But some of our 
people saw Larry Burke about here yesterday.” 

“Larry Burke?” repeated Edward; “I re- 
member the name, but I forget the man.” 

“Why, he once sailed with my father, and 
thought he had fallen in love with me, for he had 
the assurance to ask for my hand. He wasa 
thief, and my father thought he had been a 
pirate. He was ordered away from the house, 
and my father told him he would shoot him if 
he ever showed himself there again. Burke 
swore that he would have revenge, and I know 
not but that he might be wicked enough to re- 
venge himself on me.” 

“Tf you fear, you had better let me return 
with you,” said Edward, made a little uneasy 
by Kate’s statement, for he} remembered to have 
seen this Burke now, and he knew him to be a 
powerful, reckless villain. 

No, no,” said the fair girl. ‘It is not dark 
yet, and the distance is short. I would not have 
my father see you again at present.” 

“Then hasten, sweet Kate, and God guard 
and bless thee.” 

The young captain drew the maiden to his 
bosom and kissed her, and then they separated. 
Edward watched her till a turn in the path hid 
her from sight, and after that he turned on his 
way again towards the coast. He had not walk- 
ed far before an abrupt turn in the path, whcre 
the river tumbled over a slight fall, brought him 
face to face with old Logan. 

“Ah, captain,” uttered the Warlock, “ you are 
on a tramp.” 

“ And it appears that the same will apply to 
yourself.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, with asmile. “I 
am out on a night’s business. This is the hour 
when the Warlock’s day begins. You’ve had 
trouble.” 

“Have I?” uttered Edward, giving a slight 
start. 

“Yes—and you'll have more of it. 
thoughts run wildly now.” 

“You guess at it ?” 

“T know it. Your brain is now full of Kate 
Garland and Sir Walter McDoane. 
that?” 

This time, Edward started more nervously. 

“You must not think that Sir Walter will 
give over his claim so easily,” resumed the 
strangeman. “I know him well.” 


Your 


How is 


“ Ay,” said Edward, gaining assurance, “ that 
is nothing new. He loves Kate Garland, and no 
one who loves her would willingly give her up.” 

“«True, he loves her, and he is an iron-willed 
man.” 

“But he is a good man,” added our hero, as 
though he would have asked the question rather 
than made the assertion. 

“Js he?” replied Logan, in strange accents. 
“ I pray God he may prove so!” 

“Hold! hold! Leave me not yet, Logan. 
Tell me first what you know of Sir Walter?” 
cried the young man, as the Warlock turned to 
move away. ” 

Sir Walter 
He is my 
Good-night.” 


“T can tell you nothing now. 
McDoane is at present my study. 
book, and I am reading him! 

“Logan! Logan!” 

But the youth called in vain, for Logan had 
gone. He stood there in the path and looked 
upon the spot where he had last seen the War- 
lock, but the place was vacant now. Edward 
heard only the falling of the water when he lis- 
tened for the old man’s footsteps, but the sound 
was discordant to his ear, and he once more 
started on. It was dark now, but the darkness 
did not discommode him, for his thoughts had 
no relation to the gloom-cloaked scenery that 
lay about him, thongh in truth they were gloomy 
enough. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MASTER CUPID’S HOLIDAY. 





BY J. ALPORD. 
—_—O 


Hail, hail! all hail this sacred day, 
For Cupid’s pastime meant, 

Invites the jocund swains to play, 
And maidens to consent. 

Some think the first fair face they see, 
Mast be their Valentine ; 

Such chance, believe me, suits not me— 
My choice determines mine. 

Do thou accept, my lovely fair, 
The honest verse I bring; 

No paper cut with anxious care. 
Or pointed darts, I sing. 

The dictates of a faithful heart 
Flow freely from my pen; 

And need no painting fraught with art, 
Their meaning to explain. 

Mistake me not, I meant this day 
To compliment the fair; 

And as ‘tis Cupid’s holiday, 
You merit most my care. 

Whatever charms were sung of old, 
Surpassed thine cannot be ; 


For thee my heart will quit them all, 
Will every charm resign ; 

And bid the poet’s fiction fall, 
To hail thee, Valentine. 
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ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 
No. III. 





BY MISS LUCY BRADSHAW. 





A casvat glance at a map of the world will 
show the reader that Madeira is some hun- 
dred miles nearer to Africa than the coast of 
Europe. The inhabitants of Funchal and the 
southern portions of the island are sometimes 
rather more forcibly than agreeably reminded of 
this fact. Occasionally the east wind, or Jeste, as 
it is called here, blows directly from the coast of 
Africa, when the temperature of Funchal reaches 
its greatest height, and a peculiarly enervating 
effect is experienced in the atmosphere. Though 
this wind traverses nearly four hundred miles of 
ocean, it brings not one particle of moisture with 
it, but seems laden with the peculiar properties 
of the great desert from whence it sprung up. 
Sometimes it brings with it insects and strange 
birds that are never seen at other times in the 
island. It is not, however, a frequent visitor,— 
this singular breeze—but twice or three times in 
a season, at the outside. 

Speaking of Africa recalls to mind the mode 
of punishment very universal both in Madeira 
and with the home government of Portugal. 
They do not garrote like the Spaniards, hang 
like the English, behead like the French, nor 
bowstring like the Chinese. They quietly banish 
a criminal who has been properly condemned 
for serious crime, to Africa! Out of three hun- 
dred per annum thus sent hither, fifty rarely sur- 
vive the climate a twelvemonth! This is\rather 
questionable mercy, and yet I like it better than 
legal murder in a more tangible form. Doubt- 
less the criminals are of the same mind, for we 
are all tenacious of existence, and though death 
is so nearly certain, yet there is a bare chance 
for life. ‘The annual criminal packet from Lis- 
bon anchored in the roadstead, and I beheld a 
motley group of some dozen or more added to 
the band of criminals already on board and des- 
tined to breathe out their fated career on the 
sickly fens and marshes of the fatal coast, near 
Sierra Leone. 

No island known to navigators is better sup- 
plied with water than Madeira. The clearest, 
coldest, and most delightful springs burst forth 
and bubble out from the lofty peaks of the up- 
land, and the inhabitants have learned to con- 
duct these streams through clay pipes in all 
directions to supply the city, and to supply that 
great luxury and ornament to a town, numerous 
fountains. From these the inhabitants supply 
themselves with this necessary article, which 
should be conducted from the fountains by pipes 
into the houses. So soft and delightful is the 
nature of this water, that in washing soap is 
hardly ever used or required by the laundry 
women or others; this becomes an important 
item when the government, as is the case here, 
hold a monopoly of the article of soap. Only 
think of a tax on cleanliness! What an em- 
bargo upon civilization ! . 

The great staple of the island, the fumous 
Madeira wine, was first introduced to the world, 
and made an object of trade, by ships from 
‘Charleston, S. C. ‘These vessels brought the 
fine nutritious rice of the Carolinas hither and 
exchanged it on fair and liberal terms for wine, 
and thus the inhabitants procured an excellent 
and cheap article of food for the produce of their 
vineyards, which were abundant and profitable. 
This trade was gradually enriching the island 
and placing all classes in a comfortable position, 
when Portugal interfered, imposed a heavy duty 
on rice imported from any port save in its own 
dominions, in order to protect the rice growers 
of Brazil. Of course the rice of Brazil obtained 
a monopoly, though Brazil did not want the wine 


| of Madeira; there was at once a stagnation of 


trade and consequent suffering among the pop- 
ulation of the island, from which it required 








patient years of toil to enable them gradually to | 


recover. 


One token has struck me with particular pleas- 


ure, both in my rambles about the city, and in 
my rides about its vicinity. I refer to the nat- 
ural and uniform politeness and courtesy of all 
classes. 
his load from far inland never passes a lady or 
stranger without lifting his comical little hat 


from his head, nor do the rough and less tidy | One Os 
Acces We * | struck at it with its beak as he flew past; and 


looking laborers, who come in from the vineyard 
vats, with their skins of wine bound to their 
backs, jolting and rolling about, forget to make 
customary complimentary signs as they pass. In 
this respect, more highly civilized people might 
learn a lesson from these primitive islanders. I 
have seen less natural grace displayed among 
the style and fashion of Rome on its Prado and 
habitues of Hyde Park, London, 
than is evinced by the humble street laborers of 
Madeira. 


amid the 





| 


’ fairly prostrates the purchaser.—Longfellow. 


| Tuileries and the Point Neuf. 





It is impossible faithfully to portray the de- 
lightfully invigorating influence of a ride in the 
neighborhood of the city, along flower-begirt 
roads, fragrant fields of verdure, climbing preci- 
pices, crossing ravines, skirting the edges of pre- 
cipitous mountains, and pausing now and then 
to get a clear uninterrupted lookout upon the 
broad expanse of the noble Atlantic, which 
stretches far, far away until it is lost and mingled 
in the blue horizon. Now dashing down the 
long alleys, upon the terraces bordered on cither 
side by the abundant, picturesque, and fertile 
river, now pausing to chat with the pretty maidens 
who are engaged in trimming the branches, and 
arranging the trellises, and secretly wishing for 
the pencil of an artist to depict their simple but 
pretty costumes—perhaps a little too scant and 
primitive, but still a want of modesty is by no 
means a fault of these Madeira girls. 

How verdant and beautiful is the vegetation 
all around. How tropical in its seeming, and 
yet it is without the excruciating heat that al- 
ways detracts so much from one’s enjoyment of 
country scenery in the West Indies. Here the 
luxuriant bananas bend gracefully and enticingly 
to your hands. The orange trees are heavy with 
their golden fruit, the fragrant white blossom of 
the coffee shrub looks like fresh fallen snow. 
Flora has been most lav'*h in her fancy, and 
gaudy colored flowers m.ut you at every turn. 
The splendid coral tree hangs over your head, 
and the graceful and fairy-like tulip tree mingles 
with the abundant and dashing scarlet habis- 
cus. What enjoyable walks to invite us, what 
enviable shades to entice! Let the next fairy 
tale be located here, up high in Madeira, above 
the vineyard terraces, and amid the floral beauty 
of this incomparable spot. 

Oftentimes the road is turned into a perfect 
arbor, the vines being twined to grow directly 
over it, forming a perfect shade, while the fruit 
in heavy and ripened clusters, hangs within reach 
from your horse’s back. Now, again, the road 
dwindles into a mere bridle path, lined by tiny 
hedges of geranium, heliotrope, and the Carolina 
japonica, with its delicate white flower and rich 
leaf—such a choice flower in Europe and Amer- 
ica—growing wild and abundant at your very 
feet, and tempting you to pluck them at every 
turn. And as you ascend still higher, you find 
the yam, the prickly pear, the dragon tree, the 
date, the palm, and an endless variety of forest 
trees, while all the cleared districts are adorned 
with the universal and luxuriant vine, and the 
heath and pines crown even the loftiest summits 
of this abrupt and precipitous yet lovely gem of 


ocean. 

Singular as it may seem, though the grape is 
the great glory of Madeira, it is not indigenous 
to the island, having been brought hither by 
order of the famous Prince Henry of Portugal, 
under whose auspices it was settled about the 
year 1420, since when many other kinds of 
grapes have been introduced here, its mild cli- 
mate and volcanic soil being especially adapted to 
their growth. This leads me to a more historical 
mention of this far famed island. It was first 
discovered in 1419, by Juan Gonzalez, who had 
been despatched on a voyage of discovery by 
Prince Henry. When first discovered, it was 
entirely uninhabited, and covered with wood, 
and on that account was called Madeira, that 
being the Portuguese term for lumber. It was 
settled by the Portuguese in 1420-21, and has 
ever since been in their possession, except during 
the war between England and France, when the 
English held it to prevent its fulling imto the 
hands of their enemies, and it was restored to 
Portugal on the declaration of peace. 

One circumstance which I have observed here, 
as also in many parts of Europe, strikes me 
most unpleasantly, and that is the severe out- 
door labor which is permitted to fall to the lot 
of the women. They continually pass you from 
the mountain regions, after walking four, six 
and eight miles, with heavy bundles of wood 
upon their heads, and which, numbering some 
fifty sticks or more, they dispose of for eigh- 
teen pence. With this they purchase a little 
meal and fish, and then hie them cheerfully on 
their long way back, to sleep a few hours, and 
come again on the following day with their 
heavy burthens. This labor is also performed 
by men, but a large portion of these carriers of 
wood are country women, hale and hearty to be 
sure, but it outrages the feelings of one who has 
been reared in Europe or America. 

Ihad been watching one fine afternoon, the 
dark outline and delicate tracery of spars and 
ropes that belonged to an English man-of-war, 
when suddenly there sprang up one of those south- 
erly squalls which are so fatal in the roadstead of 
Funchal. At once the yards of the ship were 
manned, and as if by magic, and much like 
some huge ocean bird, she opened her white 
wings, and flew off to seaward. It was a close 
game, however, and the ship tacked and tacked 
again, until finally with a “taut bowline,” as 
seamen call it, she stretched away at right angles 
toward the very quarter from whence the gale 
was blowing, and rode out the storm where she 
had plenty of sea-room. The next day but 
one she came into port again, folded her wings, 
and settled gently down upon the heaving sur- 
ges made by the long ground swell where the 
deep water strikes soundings. 





A BIRD ANECDOTE 
A swallow had slipped its foot into the noose 
of a cord attached to a spout in the College des 
Quatres Nations, at Paris, and by endeavoring to 
escape had drawn the knot tight. Its strength 
being exhausted in vain attempts to fly, it utter- 


eal ; , ' | ed piteous cries, w hich assembled a vast flock of 
The poor wood-carrier who has borne | 


other swallows from the large basin between the 
They seemed 
to crowd and consult together for a little while, 
and then one of them darted at the string and 


others following in quick succession did the 
same, striking at the same part, till, after contin- 
uing the combined operation for half an hour, 
they succeeded in severing the cord and freeipg 
their companion. Dupont de Nemours, whe re- 
lates this anecdote, says that he witnessed it bim- 
self—N. E. Farmer. 
¢—weer. Uhm! 

Many readers judge of the power of a book by 
the shock it gives their feelings—as some savage 
tribes determine the power of their muskets by 
their recoil; that being considered best which 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
SUNSET AND TWILIGHT. 


ae 


BY ©. HORTESCUE. 





I gazed to the west when the day was declining, 
And saw e’er the shadows of twilight drew nigh, 
The deep, mellow glow of a sunset defining 
The fair, fleecy clouds that were pillowed on high. 


The oriflamb sunk in a blaze of its glory, 
And left to another the deep, mazy blue,— 
Yet the rays that still lingered when day had grown 


hoary, 
Intermixed with vermilion its aqueous hue. 


As far as the eye into distance could wander, 
Or fathom the depths of immeasurable space, 

The power that grew faint as our wishes waxed stronger, 
Enfeebled the vision, and weakened each trace. 


From the north to the south, from the east to the west, 
To the uttermost verge of the horizon shone 

The gold, and the splendor of Sol in his rest, 
Though varied in richness, yet vied in their zone. 


Each cloud that swelled vaunting, and rose in the sky, 
Emblazoned its crest with a shield of bright gold; 

And like a winged armorer proudly to fly, 
And seek the broad realms where his conquess are'told. 


Faint grew the glare, as evening advancing, 
The shades from the mountains lay heavy and grim ; 
While the milder delights of the moments entrancing, 
Seemed fraught with the kindness invested in Him. 


0, hour that is fairest, the softest, the best! 
Unrobed from thy beauty the blackness of night; 
O, moments of happy, delicious inquest! 
When daylight and darkness encounter for might. 


From yonder lone convent, obscured ’mid the trees, 
When man had his rest, and duty was done, 

In the twilight’s soft cadence, as borne on the breeze, 
I’ve heard the wild chant of the Castilian nun. 


And oft, from the green, grassy slopes of Lamancha, 
When the shepherd-boy hurries his flocks on their way, 
Have I listened to catch with-spirits still ranker, 
The happy swain’s song of his own merry day. 


Ave Maria! the vesper bell calls thee— 

I love thy soft echoes that meit on my ear; © 
Ave Maria! the hour it enthrals me, 

And wakes all the memories slumbering near. 
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THE SCHOOL IN PERRIN: 


—orR,— 


THE NEW TEACHER. 
BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“Do you go far, sir?” 

“Only some ten miles from here.” 

“To Perrin ?” 

“To Perrin.” 

The speakers were two young men who had 
met for the first time at a hotel in the State of 
Ohio. Both being sociable and of communica- 
tive dispositions, a desultory conversation paved 
the way for the introduction of matters of a 
more personal nature. 

“My name is Sheldon—Walter Sheldon. I 
have just left the town named,” continued the 
individual who made the imterrogatory which 
Opens onr story. 

“Ah, then you can give me all the informa- 
tion I desire. What kind ofa place is it?” in- 
quired his companion, in a gratified tone. 

“The place {. well enough,” responded the 
one who had called himself Sheldon. 

“ Perhaps I should have inquired what kind of 
people inhabit the place,” resumed the other, 
with asmile. “I do not question you out of 
mere curiosity, but because I have a strong wish 
to know something of the general characteristics 
of those among whom I shall soon be domesti- 
eated. My name is Theodore Kent, and I am 
going to Perrin in the capacity: of school teach- 
er,” he added; by way of explanation. 

“Then I pity you,” returned Sheldon, earn- 
estly, while his countenance gave good evidenee 
of sincerity. 

“Whyso ?” 

“Because you’ have a thankless labor be- 
fore you,” : 

“T am well aware that the duties of a teacher 
are onerous, and not realized bythe uninitiated. 
But the improvement of my pupils must tell the 
story ; that seldom fails to win. the esteem of 
parents.” 

“Tt might anywhere else, but it wont.in Per- 
rin; and what is more certain, you'll find it im- 
possible to make the children improve,” added 
Sheldon, emphatically. 

“You speak in riddles, my friend.” 

“ They are soon read,” was the pithy reply. 

“Your report is not encouraging, to say the 
least,” said the prospective school teacher. 
“ Why not tell me what I may expectto encoun- 
ter, so that forewarned, I can be forearmed,” he 
said with an air of easy familiarity, that secured 
the confidence of his companion. 

“Well, to commence: The majority of the 
pupils are large boys, who are headstrong, inse- 
lent, and absolutely ungovernable ; the parents 
of these same boys are weak, irresolute, do not 
sanction any efforts a teacher may make to en- 
force his authority, and uphold their sons in dis- 
obedience and misdemeanors of all kinds. Ad- 
ded to this, if he sees fit to punish an offender, 
he is afterward waited on by the father ofthe 
boy, pummeled in return, or immediately put 
out of doors—if he happen to prove the weakest 
—and not unfrequently both.” 

“Tam afraid you have exaggerated the evil a 
little,” replied Kent, when Sheldon paused, 

“Not a whit, my dear sir. Qn the other 
hand, I haven’t colored it enough; for in nine 
cases out of ten, the unfortunate teaclier, instead 
of being gently put out of doors, get kicked out. 
Do you understand ?” 

“ But no doubt there is fault on his side, or 
such summary proceedings would sot occur,” 
said Kent, in a thoughtful manner. 

“« Tsee you are inclined to doubt my statement, but 
I have stated fact, not fiction,” replied the other, 
in atone of regret. “Iam a stranger to you, 
but I would not see any one so imposed upon, 
abused, and self-hamiliated, as you will certainly 
be, if you undertake the school referred to.” 

“ You seem deeply in earnest, Mr. Sheldon. 
Permit me to ask where you obtained your 
information !” 
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“On the spot—from personal experience,” 
was the prompt reply. 

“ You have tried teaching, then ?” 

Sheldon bowed. 

“And perhaps this very school has been the 
theatre of your operations ?” 

“Correct again; and if you wish a detailed 
account of the expulsion process by two able- 
bodied men, I shall be happy to gratify you. I 
am fully acquainted with the particulars ; sub- 
jects usually are, I believe,” said the young man, 
with the slightest possible sarcasm. 

Kent looked at the speaker with a kind of in- 
quiring curiosity. He really did not know 
whether to credit his words or not, although an 
unfeigned earnestness of manner could readily be 
perceived. 

“Yes, I’m the first victim, this year; you'll 
be the second. Last year there were four,” con- 
tinued Sheldon, seriously enough. “I have had 
some success in teaching, and went to Perrin 
with the firm determination of doing my whole 
duty. I read my rules, and endeavored to put 
them in force, but to my chagrin, saw that I was 
not supported by the parents. They used no 
reason or judgment, and believed whatever was 
toldthem. If I detained a boy fifteen minutes 
after the rest had gone, for bad conduct, I re- 
ceived next morning a note to this effect, from 
the father or mother : 


“Mr. Suetpon :—You kept my boy after 
school. He is not used to such treatment. 
Don’t do it again.” 


“Brief, but conclusive,” observed Kent. 

“Exactly,” resumed his companion. “ Well, 
when threats did not prove efficacious, the boy 
was encouraged to use impertinent language, 
and annoy me in every possible way ; a course 
of procedure which generally terminated in a 
hand to hand encounter between myself and the 
principal offender, who was aided by two or 
three of the ringleaders in rebellion.” 

“ Was not your discipline too severe? Would 
not a mild government have been more benefi- 
cia’ - Sod Kent. 

: some hints of the general bad 
character ot we school, I commenced operations 
gently and cautiously. In fact, sir, I have 
tried the mild and the severe, and failed as sig- 
nally in both. Ladvise you to take warning by 
me and give up the undertaking.” 

“And you reasoned with your pupils, did you?” 
demanded Kent, not appearing to notice the last 
remark. 

“ Reasoned with them! I tried to, but I 
might as well have talked to the brutes, for all 
the good it did.” 

Many more questions were asked and answer- 
ed. Kent wished to inform himself of the par- 
ticulars which Sheldon dso tent and 


“ Now see him sit down on the snow-balls,” 
whispered an urchin, in an audible voice to a 
companion. 

Theodore Kent walked to the desk, placed a 
pile of books thereon, not noticing, apparently, a 
row of partly melted snow-balls which - were 
ranged along behind it. Taking his seat at one 
end, he coolly awaited farther manifestations. 
He made no requests, issued no commands, but 
left each one to follow the bent of his or her 
inclination. 

Amazed at such an unlooked-for procedure, 
the disconcerted juveniles one by one took their 
seats. Had they been asked to do so, one half 
would have refused. Kent now ascertained how 
many belonged to the highest class, and hinted 
that if disposed to, they might read a few verses. 

Two girls immediately proceeded to a long 
bench, motioning the others to follow, but not 
one stirred. . 

“We don’t choose to go, sir,” at length said 
a red faced boy,in an authoritative manner. 

“Very well. It don’t matter; read where 
you are,” returned Kent, mildly, not in the least 
embarrassed by this new demonsttation. 

The boy stood for a moment irresolute, and 
then slowly commenced reading in a low tone. 
Gradually he raised his voice, and purposely 
miscalled several words. This amused the rest 
vastly, and a general lavgh ensued. He was 
not corrected by the teacher, who allowed them 
to laugh as long as they pleased. 

When the reading was concluded, some les- 
sons were given out, which Kent was aware 
would not be studied. He perceived that there 
were four or five leading spirits who set exam- 
ples for the rest to follow. One was eating an 
apple, a second nuts, a third was throwing balls 
made of paper across the room, another was de- 
liberately cutting the seat, while a fifth was 
distorting his features in every possible way. 

Universal disorder prevailed. Each one 
seemed bent on producing an outbreak. But 
not in the least disturbed by the noise and confu- 
sion, as tranquil and unmoved as though he was 
perfectly satisfied, Kent allowed them to have it 
all their own way. Nota frown darkened his 
countenance, not an impatient gesture was dis- 
tinguishable, not a word of reproof passed 
his lips. 

“Tf there are any who feel inclined to recite, 
I will hear them; otherwise I shall read until 
they are ready,” observed the teacher, looking 
around upon the turbulent ones, who, finding 
that every expedient to arouse his anger had 
failed, were tiring of their fruitless labor, and 
were lazily turning over the leaves of their 
books. 

In half an hour a class in spelling announced 
that they were ready for recitation, and ranged 





withal willing to give. All this was extra infor- 
mation, which would be good capital for him to 
start with. 

“ Well, I can but try,” said he, when the young 
man had finished. 

“Then you are resolved ?”’ returned Sheldon, 
surprised that the prospect of so many difficul- 
ties did not intimidate him. 

“‘O yes, perhaps I shall be the lucky one ; for 
you know I shall have the benefit of your ad- 
vice,” replied Kent, jocosely, and shaking hands, 
the two young men separated. 

Theodore Kent was trying very hard to pre- 
pare himself for college. No opportunity was 
permitted to pass unimproved ; late at night and 
early in the morning he was at his books. But 
Kent was poor ; something must be done to sup- 
port himself, and he resorted to teaching as the 
most congenial employment, and one which 
would afford him more time for study: He had 
been offered the school at Perrin. The salary 
was considerably larger (Kent thought he under- 
stood the policy of that) than was usual, and the 
young man, whose funds were rapidly decreas- 
ing, engaged himself as teacher at once. 

Knowing no one in the place, and hearing 
such a discouraging account of his field of labor, 
it was not strange that our hero felt somewhat 
disheartened upon reaching his boarding-place. 
He was at a loss whether to rely on what Shel- 
don had told him. Perhaps the latter was pre- 
judiced, and it might be that the whole story was 
a fabrication. The next day would show. 

The same evening he was left alone a short 
time, with a young lady at the house where he 
was stopping. Our hero asked the name of his 
predecessor, and was told that it was Sheldon. 

“Was he liked?” he inquired, carelessly. 

“‘ Not by all,” was the reply. “But I must 
tell you,” added the young lady, frankly, “ that 
the school is not an easy one to manage.” 

Kent was now certain that Sheldon had told 
him the truth, and he felt glad that he had met 
him. He was just going to propose another 
query, when a third party entered the room and 
interrupted him. 

But he had heard enough to convince him that 
the common method of school teaching would 
not de in Perrin. That night the young man 
laid awake several hours, trying to invent some 
new plan of action which would please both pu- 
pils and parents. 

The next morning he was on the spot at an 
early hour. Little girls, tall young ladies (the 
reader must recollect that high schools and acad- 
emies were not 80 common some years ago as 
now), smail urchins, and large overgrown boys 
met his view. They were collected in a tolera- 
ble good sized room, laughing, screaming and 
chattering like a company of monkeys.. Upon 
entering, he heard one say, in a suppressed 
voice : 

“Hush, there comes the old fogy. Now let’s 
give him a salute that he wont forget in a 
hurry.” 

And forthwith all the boys and several of the 
smaller girls set up a most defiant shouting, 
which must have been heard all over the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Ah, good morning—good morning. You all 
seem in fine spirits to-day, Well, the happier 
we are the better,” said the new teacher, quietly 
taking off his hat. 

The scholars one and all stared at him in stu- 
pid wonder. Nota bow, not a respectful saluta- 
tion, did he receive. 








th lves in a crooked line before Kent, who 
opened a book and put out the words. As he 
expected, they were nearly all misspelled, either 
through ignorance or design. He found no fault, 
however, but gave a lesson for the afternoon, 
merely observing that there was a great chance 
for improvement. 

“ Sha’n’t we get this lesson over again? The 
other teachers used to make us,” said a mis- 
chievous looking urchin, pinching his neighbor 
with so much zest that he cried aloud. 

“O no, indeed. Take the next column for 
afternoon,” returned the teacher, without 
hesitation. 

The boy looked puzzled, and turned away. 
It was an order of things he had not been accus- 
tomed to, and he didn’t know what to think. 

At the usual hour school was dismissed. Lit- 
tle knots of boys gathered at once outside, ges- 
ticulating earnestly and talking loudly. Among 
other exclamations, Kent distinguished the 
following : 

* He’s an odd stick, aint he?” 

“ We can’t provoke him,as we could Sheldon!” 

“«T sha’n’t make up faces this afternoon ; it’s 
hard work, and he don’t mind it a bit,” said a 
stout lad of twelve, jerking his hands into his 
pockets. 

“He’s the best teacher we’ve had this long 
time. I like him,” shouted the boy, who had 
inquired about the lesson. 

“Tt is very easy to gain popularity,” thought 
the new teacher. “One has only to let every 
body please themselves, and the object is ac- 
complished. Boys are miniature men; happy 
in having their own way.” 

The people in the district were delighted at 
hearing such a favorable account from their 
children. 

“T’ve always maintained that the boys would 
do well enough, if treated right,” said one man, 
complacently. ‘ There’s a chance now of our 
having a quiet time. This man, I hope, is wise 
enough to mind his own business.” 

The sequel will tell whether he was or not. 

The proceedings of the succeeding afternoon 
were very like those of the morning, with per- 
haps less noise, and a rather more respectful de- 
portment on the part of most of the pupils. There 
was very little study, and consequently but few 
well committed lessons. Where Kent could 
praise, he did, and where he could not, he said 
nothing. His scholars excelled in idleness and 


stupidity ; their manners were rude and boister- | 


ous, and but few, if any, interested him. 

Weeks passed on. The older boys, tiring of 
their unsuccessful endeavors to vex and annoy 
their teacher, by degrees began to behave better. 
Evidently ashamed of their rudeness and ill con- 
duet, they grew. more orderly, and conned their 
task lazily, more for the purpose of disposing of 
time, than with a desire for improvement. 

“JT didn’t get my lesson to-day. Shall I stay 
after school ?”’ inquired a tall youth, with some 
interest.. 

“Q no, sonny; you needn’t stay; yowll get 
it better to-morrow, I presume,” replied the 
teacher, pleasantly. 

“That’s curious, anyhow. Now anybody else 
would make me stay, and perhaps punish me 
beside; and then wouldn’t they catch it,” he 
added aside, significantly. 

Scholars were pleased, parents satisfied. When 
our hero discovered any (and the number was 
indeed small), who manifested a genuine desire 
to learn and be instructed, they were faithfully 
attended to; but he knew that the least innova- 








tion or show of authority would lead to the re- 
sults Sheldon had named. He could read char- 
acter well enough to be assured of the fact, and 
so he allowed no conscientious scruples to inter- 
fere with the plan he was so successfully pursu- 
ing. The young teacher never permitted him- 
self to show the least irritability under the most 
provoking circumstances. If a lad was inso- 
lent (it was, now seldom the case), he either an- 
swered him mildly or not at all; if he asked a 
favor, it was if possible, instantly granted ; if he 
declared “that his lesson was hard—he couldn’t 
get it,” the teacher kindly rejoined “that he was 
serry—perhaps there would be an easier one on 
the morrow.” 

But Theodore Kent’s leisure time was not frit- 
tered away in looking at his idle scholars, or in 
holding his hands. A book was always within 
reach ; he firmly resolved to improve himself, if 
he was not permitted tv improve others. 

“Have you had no trouble yet?” said the 
gentleman with whom he boarded. 

“ Not the least.” 

“Your success is unparalleled. Why you 
have been here three months, and not a word of 
complaint have I heard. No other man has 
staid as many weeks, and nothing but quarrel- 
ling all the time then. All the boys and girls 
unanimously pronounce you the best teacher 
they ever had, and I’m sure they are the worst 
lot in this State to manage. But Iam glad you 
are doing so well. The committee intend en- 
gaging you for another quarter, if you will stay.” 

Theodore signified his willingness, if they 
were satisfied with what he had already done. 
That, he said, could best be ascertained at the 
approaching examination, which all interested 
were politely invited to attend. 

Previous to the day appointed, our hero was 
paid liberally; a procedure whieh he did not in 
the least regret. 

Now a formal examination of the pupils had 
not taken place for two or three years, for the 
good reason that the school in Perrin had been 
so broken up, that it had not been deemed prac- 
ticable ; but as there had been such a protracted 
and unaccountable season of quiet, they had no 
doubt improved wonderfully. 

So the fathers and mothers, sisters and broth- 
ers, a goodly number, gathered early in the 
school room. Theodore preserved the same 
tranquil and unconcerned demeanor which had 
ever characterized him, while his scholars lolled 
on the benches, ate apples, and stared lazily at 
the assembled company. 

One of the committee—a bald headed, cor- 
pulent, pompous looking individual—put on his 
spectacles, wiped his fuce energetically, looked 
about the room gravely, and made other pre- 
parations toward drawing out the knowledge 
which a class in English Grammar might lay 
claim to. 

“What is an article ?’”’ he began, in a patron- 
izing way. 

“ Don’t know, sir,” said the boy at the head. 

“Go down to the foot, you blockhead. Now 
the next answer my question.” 

“ Can’t tell, sir,” rejoined the lad, winking at 
his companion- who had been sent down in 
disgrace. 

“Follow the other boy,” exclaimed the dis- 
appointed examiner. “ See if you can tell me, 
young master ?” 

“‘ Never saw an article in my life. Fact, sir,” 
rejoined young master, standing on one foot and 
nicely balancing himself. 

“Dunce ! take your place at the bottom of the 
class. Now, my little lady, please tell me what 
an article is,” he added, speaking to a small 
girl. 

“T think it’s an apple, sir,’’ she responded, 
timidly. 

“That’s the best answer of all, but it’s not 
correct,” said the questioner, smiling at her 
original idea of the part of speech, under con- 
sideration. 

“If he’d send you down, I should be in my 
old place again,” whispered the lad who had first 
been sent down in consequence of failure, but 
who was now again next to the head. 

“ Silence!” thundered the pompous gentle- 
man, aiming a blow at the head of the offender’s 
head, which he skilfully evaded. 

“Mr. Kent what is the meaning of all this ? 
These boys, who are old enough to parse in 
Milton, don’t even know what an—William 
White, if you do that again, I shall take the lib- 
erty to punish you myself,” he added, shaking 
his finger threateningly toward his own son, 
who had snapped an apple seed directly in his 
father’s face. 

“Mr. Kent,” continued the gentleman, turn- 
ing toward our hero, “in the name of these pa- 
rents, I again ask, what does this mean ?” 

“ What do you think it means ?”’ asked The- 
odore, quietly. 

“Everything indicates rank rebellion, daring 
defiance, unequalled insolence and indolence, be- 
side inexcusable ignorance.” 

“JT regret it as much as you can,” responded 
the young man, perfectly self-possessed before 
the many eyes that were turned upon him. 

“Then why have you not brought about a 
better state of things!’ continued Mr. White, 
with slight displeasure. 

“In reply, permit me to ask why your son 
so far forgot himself as to treat you with disre- 
spect, even here ?”’ returned Theodore, in a firm 
voice. “1 surely never learned him that !’’ 

“ How should I know ?”’ said the gentleman, 
quickly. “ That has no pessible bearing on my 
question ; it is entirely irrelevant.” 

“Allow me to differ with you; it is exceed- 
ingly applicable to the position I shall assume. 
If you do not teach your son to respect others, 
and especially those older than himself, how can 
you expect him to accord you that deference 
which is certainly due a parent ?” 

Mr. White looked uneasy under this plain lan- 
guage, but made no rejoinder. 

“ T have a statement to make, which may not 
meet the views of these ladies and gentlemen, 
but in justice to myself and many of my prede- 
cessors, I should wish to be heard. I will not 
speak, however, unless their unqualified consent 
is gained.” 

The young man paused, awaiting some indi- 











cation of approval. The pompous gentleman 
glanced from one person to another, and signed 
to him to go on. 

“T shall speak freely, and not pause to select 
language to smooth over any disagreeable truth 
I may utter,” he resumed, in a calm, distinct 
voice. 

“Three months ago I came to this place with 
the intention of doing my best toward improving 
those committed to my care. Now it so happen- 
ed that I met a person who gave me a detailed 
account of the character of the school, and the 
opinions of those with whom I should have to 
deal. He earnestly declared that no order could 
be kept—to-day you see the statement proved— 
no government maintained, that turbulence and 
confusion were in the ascendant, that all rules 
and regulations were set at nought. All this I 
was told was sanctioned by the parents, as clever 
and precocious conduct in their children. If the 
unlucky teacher should attempt to carry any of 
his laudable designs into execution for the refor- 
mation of said children, all their concentrated 
resentment would fall upon his devoted head. 

“T rather doubted this story; it was too dark 
a picture I thought, to be correct ; but one day’s 
observation inside the school room compelled 
me to allow that he had spoken truth. I found 
matters worse than I expected, even when pre- 
pared for a bad state of things. When I enter- 
ed, I was assailed by a defiatory shout. This 
ceased, and I spoke. My words were greeted 
with contemptuous nods, suppressed laughter, 
and bold staring. I made a few inquiries, which 
were answered in an off-hand, disrespectful tone. 
I arranged classes, and requested them to come 
before me ; one or two obeyed, the rest did not 
move from their seats. Some did not choose to 
read ; those who did, purposely made ludicrous 
mistakes in order to create a laugh. 

“ What could I do under these circumstances ? 
One word from me would have brought about a 
general rebellion. Knowing I should not have 
the support of parents, and that I should have to 
fight my own battles, I did not say that word— 
I have never said it. My seholars—your chil- 
dren—in the main, like me. Why they do, you 
can easily see. I had no reason to suppose that 
I should be a solitary instance of your clemency, 
and so Ihave followed as you indicated the way. 
If, by this course, I shall have been able to 
show you the inutility of such management— 
the great mistake you have committed—the sad 
wrong you are doing both yourselves and chil- 
dren, the baleful effects of which are now appa- 
rent, I shall not be blamed for letting my schol- 
ars have their own way.” 

Theodore Kent ceased. There was perfect 
silence throughout the room. He had anticipat- 
ed a violent explosion of anger, but nothing of 
the kind was visible. Several looked troubled 
and dissatisfied, it is true, but not displeased. 
For some minutes there was a low hum of voices, 
and then the person who had commenced the 
examination, came forward. 

“Young mang’ said he, “I have listened to 
you with much attention. I never thought of 
the subject so seriously before in my life. You 
have displayed a wisdom and judgment beyond 
your years. You are right, we are wrong—that 
is, myself and these friends who have authorized 
me to speak for them. I am a man of few words. 
I have said that we were wrong ; that is sufficient. 
Stay with us, and we will, with one accord, give 
our assistance toward carrying out any reason- 
able measure you may propose. With your ser- 
vices here, and our co-operation at home, I think 
we can accomplish something worth striving 
for. Boys and girls,” he added, turning ab- 
ruptly toward the astonished pupils, “ you have 
heard what has been said. All you have to do 
now is to obey. We have given this gentleman 
unlimited permission to do with you as he thinks 
best, while under his care, feeling assured that 
he will be no tyrant, or make demands which 
cannot be easily complied with. You will be 
obedient, and treat him with respect. Come to 
us with no stories, for we shall not believe them, 
or listen to any complaints. Do the best you 
can, and try to make up for lost time.” 

The young man had not anticipated such an 
immediate response to his wishes, and was agree- 
ably disappointed in the state of feeling which 
existed. He expressed his gratitude that they 
had been governed by the dictates of reason, as- 
suring them that nothing should be wanting on 
his part, to accomplish the desired results. 

Theodore Kent remained another three months 
in Perrin. His already liberal salary was in- 
creased. He met with some difficulties, but 
receiving all the encouragement he could desire 
from parents, he persevered, and obtained a foot- 
hold in the formerly disorderly school, which he 
maintained while he staid. 

Some of fhe pupils were sulky and sullen. 
William White among the rest—but his father 
being inexorable, he was at last obliged to yield 
to the reforming influences which were brought 
to bear upon him and others. Thedore Kent 
was mild but firm, gentle but earnest, kind but 
still requiring implicit obedience. An amend- 
ment was soon perceptible, and before another 
term had expired, not a more orderly, better 
managed school could be found in the State. 

—+—.0e > 
WHO WAS MARY OF BURGUNDY? 


As some of our readers may like to know 
something of this lady, the mention of whose 
name by the young Duke of Alva brought on 
the two Soule duels, we give the following brief 
sketch of this remarkable lady: ‘* Mary of 
Burgundy was the only daughter of Charles the 
Rash, Duke of Burgundy, and Isabelle de Bour- 
bon, his second wife. She was born in 1467, 
and on the death of her father, which oecurred 
when she was only twenty-one years, she became 
the heir of his vast estates. She was one of the 
most beautiful women of her age, was gentle, 
modest, accomplished and conspicuous for her 
constant regard for duty. She married Max- 
imilian, son of the Emperor Frederick II., and 
died at the early age of twenty-five, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of a wound received in 
falling from her horse, which her excessive 
modesty prevented her from muking known to 
any one.”’"—Baltimore Argus. 








Those who think themselves persons of merit, 
take a pride often in being unlucky, in order to 
make themselves and others believe that they are 
worthy to be the butt of fortane.—Lacon. 
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BEAUTY. 

Few persons but fully realize, earlier or later, 
the power of beauty, but more particularly the 
beauty of woman, which leads our hearts pliant 
and absolute slaves ; and yet how difficult a thing 
it would be to define what really constitutes 
beauty in woman. No ene can be handsome by 
force of features alone, any more than she can be 
witty by the help of speech alone ; but let what 
may constitute it, we have one invariable test by 
which to try it, and decide whether it be true 
beauty—if it be honest, it will increase on ex- 
amination, if false, it will lessen. Therefore 
beauty cannot be the mere creation of fancy. 

St. Pierre says that every trait of beauty may 
be referred to some virtue, as to innocence, can- 
dor, generosity, medesty and heroism. We all 
know how the predominance of either of these 
characteristics will beautify and ennoble even a 
plain face. A moment’s reflection thus shows 
us that, after all, this boasted beauty must be 
less in the formation of face and feature, than 
in the soul which must light up the countenance 
and attune it to sweetness, harmony and intel- 
lectual expression. These who say beauty con- 
sists in a peculiar formation of feature, know not 
what real beauty is. 

A beautiful form, according to Emerson, is 
better than a beautiful face ; but there can be as 
much expression, or very nearly as much, in a 
person’s figure as in their face. We often meet 
people who affect to despise beauty, and not to 
consider it worthy of respect, but this is foolish ; 
no one is freed from its dominion, and yet, as 
Tupper says, it should not be considered as the 
pearl of great price, for it is as fleeting as the 
bow in the clouds. It is natural to be attracted 
and influenced by it; we see this in children; 
even before their little tongues are unloosed to 
speech, the eye has taught them to look upon 
beauty with confidence and affection. 

Jean Paul, who freely acknowledged the 
potency of female beauty, expressed himsclf 
earnestly upon the subject; but in all his sin- 
cerity and appreciation of the idea, he could not 
let it pass without a bit of sarcasm, and a very 
truthful remark it is that—‘‘ beauty ever attracts 
men, but if, like an armed magnet, it is pointed 
with gold or silver beside, it attracts with ten- 
fold power.” 





> 





DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Notwithstanding the enormous decrease in 
the population of Ireland, the poor are evident- 
ly in astate of great distress, owing to the dearth 
of provisions. The Limerick Reporter speaks 
of the appearance of the poor in that city as 
nearly as bad as in the memorable years 1846-7-8. 
On the last board-day, 300 applicants were re- 
ceived into the Limerick union workhouse; and, 
to judge by the crowds of beggars that fill the 
streets, the Reporter is of opinion that hundreds 
more will have to seek a refuge within the 
workhouse walls before the lapse of another 
week. The laboring classes are not much better 
off than those who are forced into the poorhouse. 
With the exception of a few establishments, the 
wages given does not average more than Is. 4d. 
a day. Inone or two cases it amounts to Is. 6d. 
a day. 





New Yorx Horers.—During the past two 
years the hotels of New York have picked up a 
business for themselves that will compare fav- 
orably with most banking institutions. The pro- 
fits of the St. Nicholas* for the year just.closed, 
foot up to $53,600; the Astor $49,000 ; the Me- 
tropolitan $45,300. 


> 





Trixity Cuurcnyarp.—Mayor Westervelt | 


has signed the Corporation ordinance, cut- 
ting Albany street through Trinity Churchyard. 
This burial ground is the oldest on Manhattan 


Island. 
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Massacuusetts Reeister.—We have re- 
ceived this valuable book of reference from the 
publisher, George Adams, No. 91 Washington 
Street. A book for every citizen’s table. 





Huntinc.—The number of tigers killed by 
hunters in Java during 1852, amounted to 717. 
Number of hunters killed by tigers in the same 
time is not stated. 





Pousric 
9699 public schools, at a cost of little more than 
one million of dollars a year. 





Western Trape.—During the year 1853, 
thirty-three steamboats were built at Cincinnati. 


Scuoois.—Pennsylvania numbers | 


WAR IN EUROPE. 

The prospect of a war in Europe, which will 
involve all the leading powers in its terrible 
consequences, is growing more and more prob- 
able by each arrival from the other side of the 
Atlantic. The Emperor of Russia, relying ap- 
parently with entire confidence, upon his im- 
mense resources, declines all propositions to 
bring about a settlement of the difficulties be- 
tween himself and the Sultan of Turkey. He 
now arrogantly declares that he will not permit 
the interference of the Western powers, but will 
treat with Turkey alone. He is making im- 
mense efforts to open the campaign, in the spring, 
with a force that must crush the Turks, if they 
have no aid from abroad. At the last dates, a 
portion of the allied British and French fleets 
had entered the Black Sea with the avowed de- 
termination of protecting the Turkish coasts of 
Asia Minor from Russian invasions. In France 
the feeling is strong for war, and the sentiment 
is general, that a pacific settlement of the diffi- 
culty is out of the question. The French army 
has been increased to 700,000 men, and columns 
are organizing to proceed to the eastward at any 
moment. In England, the people are also clamor- 
ous for resistance to the aggressive schemes of 
the Autocrat, but the Aberdeen ministry still 
hold back. 

The news by each fresh arrival from abroad is 
now eagerly sought for and digested. Signifi- 
cance is given to the most trifling circumstances, 
and the pro and con of each public measure duly 
discussed. We heartily sympathize with the 
Turks, and hope to see them sufficiently assisted 
to completely discomfit the Russians at every 
point, and after having cleared their own terri- 
tory of the enemy, that they will carry the war 
into Russia sufficiently to punish severely the 
grasping spirit that rules there. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 

One of the marked characteristics of the pres- 
ent day is the general dissemination of knowl- 
edge, the abundant means open to all classes, 
and the unusual information that is evinced by 
high and low, rich and poor. Five centuries ago 
learning was aristocratic ; now it is popular; it 
was then confined to a class, it is now diffused 
through all classes. Sages and savans have had 
their day, exploration has gone so far that no one 
man can tread all the roads and make them his 
own. Every one reads, and every one writes, 
and the knowledge of the world has risen above 
the olden channels in which it used to flow, and 
now floods the whole world. Knowledge is 
popularized, and lectures form an important me- 
dium for its communication. Hardly a news- 
paper comes to hand without some sketch or 
epitome of the previous evening’s discourse. 
The New York papers make it a feature, and a 
very prominent one, too, in which we get the 
body and summing up of what has been read 
from a dozen desks of that great city. Men and 
women, whites and blacks, philosophers and fools, 
people famous in literature and those who have 
never been heard of before, are reported as ex- 
pressing this opinion or upholding that doctrine 
to audiences of great size and intelligence. 


AMERICAN SAILORS IN CAPTIVITY. 

The New York Times states, on the authority 
of a correspondent, that out of thirty-two men 
who were committed to the dungeons of Havana 
on charge of being engaged in the slave-trade, 
all but three have been discharged; and these 
three are the American sailors—whose only 
offence is that they were found on board a slaver, 
having been shipped under false pretences, and 
detained against their will. Three Americans 
are to be kept four years in the chain gang— 
sweeping the streets of Havana—one of them is 
an old man of seventy, and another a boy of 
nineteen! Has our government even taken the 
pains to procure any authentic report concern- 
ing the cause of their detention, the offences laid 
to their charge, and the kind of trial they have 
enjoyed? Is there not some one in Congress 
to move a call for information on this subject ? 








Curtovus.—The Buffalo Express learns that a 
bridge, formed by the concentration of ice cakes, 
may now be seen ‘at Niagara Falls. The slip* 
pery pile rises from the river even with the banks 
on each side, and is daily crossed by the citizens 
of Niagara and their opposite neighbors. Where 
is the Suspension Bridge, now? Could not the 





affair be kept up for summer convenience? Or 
would it be too much of cold comfort ? 
A LARGE AND VALUABLE Carco.—The 


clipper ship Chariot of Fame sailed from Liver- 
pool for Boston on the 11th of January, with a 
cargo of three thousand tons weight, valued at 
£100,000. It is said to be the largest and most 
valuable cargo that has ever been taken from 
Liverpool to the United States. 


+ 





Stupents oF Mepicine.—The number of 
students in attendance upon the lectures of the 
four medical colleges, in Philadelphia, is between 
1300 and 1400, viz.: 620 at the Jefferson, about 
500 at the University, and about 200 at the 
other two colleges—the Pennsylvania and Phila- 
| delphia. 








Ice Movine.—The breaking up of the ice in the 
Mississippi at St. Louis, Ist inst., was attended 
with great disaster. Several fine steamboats 
were crushed, and sunk, and property exceed- 
ing $100,000 in amount destroyed. 





Livine 1x France.—Of the 36,000,000 peo- 
ple of France, 30,000,000 are said to live princi- 
pally on bread and wine. The daily consump- 
tion of wheat is estimated at over one million 
bushels. 
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SratisticaL.—The number of births in Low- 
| ellin 1853, was 1189—556 males, 553 females ; 
| marriages, 746; deaths, 734. 
| 





PROGRESSING.—There are eleven daily news- 
papers in San Francisco, 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

France produces annually nine hundred mil- 
lion gallons of wine. 

In Syracuse, N. Y., during the past year, 
5,404,353 bushels of salt were manufactured. 

The history of every success in business, is the 
history of great perseverance. 

The number of Methodist churches in Balti- 
more is sixteen, with 12,646 members. 

There were 5596 births in Boston, during the 
year 1853. 

The hills west of San Francisco have been 
found to contain peroxyde of tin. 

An Italian, who was jealous of his pretty wife, 
recently shot himself in New York. 

Punch says :—“ Little children are the lilies 
of the valley of life.” 

There is soon to be a Sailor’s Home in Port- 
land. $10,000 have been subscribed. 

The Hallowell shipbuilders are doing a driv- 
ing business. 

The lady who made a dash, has since brought 
her husband to a full stop! 

The small pox is fearfully prevalent in several 
towns in the interior of Indiana. 
_ Good intentions, like the waxen wings of Ica- 
rus, melt with the morning sun. 

The Smiths in San Francisco’ number two 
hundred and thirty families. 

It is said there are twenty-seven tons of coined 
silver in the mint at Philadelphia. 

There were drank 2400 bottles of champagne 
at the great railroad celebration in Detroit. 

Two thousand and twelve marriage licenses 
were issued in Baltimore during the past year. 

San Francisco claims to be the second com- 
mercial city in the Union. 

There is now living in Wilmington, Del., a 
man 68 years old, the father of 51 children! 

Passengers are now said to be carried from 
Chicago to New York in 36 hours. 

The flour speculation is now the subject of 
much newspaper controversy. 

Quails in great numbers have been shipped the 
past season from the West, for New York hotels. 





A NARROW ESCAPE. 

. The New York Express says that a gentleman 
in New York recently had his premises entered 
twice by thieves and various articles stolen. 
With the intention of giving them a warm re- 
ception if they should come again, he arranged 
matters in such a way that upon opening a gate, 
through which they were obliged to pass, a heavy 
weight would fall and probably crush them. At 
eleven o’clock, after all his family had retired to 
bed, as he thought, his eldest danghter, who had 
left home in the early part of the evening, and 
was not expected to return that night, did return, 
and as she raised the latch, the suspended trap, 
two hundred pounds in weight, came down with 
crushing force. Fortunately, the young lady 
made an involuntary step backwards, just in 
time to save herself, the weight falling at her 
feet. Her father, hearing the noise, seized a 
shot gun, and rushed down into the yard, when 
what was his surprise to find that he had imperil- 
led the life of his own daughter by his care- 
lessness. 


> 
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Anornér CoLossat Horer.—We learn that 
Capt. DeGroot, who has just sold his interest in 
the Prescott House, for $100,000—$75,000 for the 
furniture, and $25,000 for the “ good will,”— 
is about to build a new hotel of mammoth di- 
mensions. It will be built in the castellated 
style of architecture—furnished with Elizabethan 
furniture, and will cost $500,000. To this must 
be added the price of lot, decorations, etc., which 
will use up some $300,000 more. This will 
make the whole cost of the edifice, $800,000. 

Qurtre aN IpeEa.—Mr. G. W. Carleton of 
Brunswick has invented a planting hoe—the 
handle of which is hollow for holding the seeds, 
and is to be filled with corn, beans, or whatever 
seeds is to be planted, and all that is required in 
the use of it is to turn a screw which regulates 
the quantity of seed which is to fall, and then a 
slight pressure on a spring bolt in the handle 
will cause the seed to drop immediately in front 
of the hoe ready for covering wherever a hill 
is wanted. 





A Linerat Man.—John M. Raymond, Esq., 
has built and presented to the Congregational So- 
ciety in Kent, Ct., a beautiful chapel, and also 
presented to the society a commodious lot adjoin- 
ing the church, with $1000 in money, towards 
erecting a parsonage. 





» 





Costity Livine.—The Paris correspondent 
of the New York Express says: “I begin to 
understand why people are economical here ; 
they would be ruined if they were not. Why, 
butter is 56 cents a pound, and coffee 49, and 
beef 40, and sugar 20; and every thing else in 
proportion.” 





Materia Aip.—Major Howell, a brother-in- 
law of Col. Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War, 
is about to leave New Orleans, it is said, with a 
choice party of gallant spirits, to aid the Turks, 
and to gain glory on the battle-field. 





Op Laws.—In the early period of New York 
history, innkeepers were fined if an Indian was 
seen leaving their houses drunk ; and the whole 
street was fined, if the right house could not be 
ascertained. 

re os 

Foretnoucut.—Captain Richardson, of the 
Staffordshire, before sailing from Liverpool on 
his last fatal voyage, transmitted his will by 
steamer to a friend in this city, 


» 





Cuina.—A Hong Kong letter of Nov. 27, re- 
ports the capture of the whole insurgent fleet by 
the imperial forces. 


— >» 
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Personat.—Bayard Taylor, during his ab- 
sence, gained twenty pounds in weight, and 
brought home a silken moustache. 





VERY TRUE THI8.—Fast men, like fast rivers, 
are generally the shallowest. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
Fort the present week embraces the following contents : 
“The Shabby Gentleman,” a story, by Francis A. 


Dumvats. ” Orn» 
a story. Mrs. CAROLINE E. 
“ Gods and ” woe by Tuomas Buurixon. 
“The of Old Winter,” stanzas, by AMELIA Cooke. 
“ Winter,” lines, by Reszoca R. Prerce. 
“ Sunshine,” a poem, by Rev. H. D. L. Wensrer. 
“My Little Boy,” lines, by G. Davies Baapwar, M. D. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We give in this number, a portrait of W: with 
emblematic surroundings, appropriate to the 6 
birth, the 22d inst. 


pan ; 
the principal port of Japan; a representation 
of's Cloth Mil wi fee varal teloagings; Japenese 
Arms, and Japanese Weights and Measures. 
An exterior view of the Astor Library Buil and 
atin a tetera Viet, tages otis Dreher tae. ter, 


the munificent 

geet of: Hin, Westervelt, the present Mayor of 
New York. % 

Also, & portrait of Governor Johnson, of Virginia. 
And a view of the Ice Boat, employed in the harbor at 
Philadelphia. 


*,* The PicroriAt is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


mis 


Foreign Items. 


There are now 217 ships in commission in 
the British Navy, with an tive force of about 
41,000 men. 





The new emigrant ship Tayleur, from Liver- 
pool for Melbourne, was in Dublin Bay, 19th 
ult., and 400 persons perished. 


The whole number of emigrants which arrived 
at Quebec, from Europe, during the year 1853, 
was 36,167, against 39,176 the previous year. 

At the first regular ball of this season, given 
at the Tuileries, eighty-five Americans were pres- 
ent, all in court costume except Mr. Sandford. 

It is asserted in a French publication that the 
Empress Josephine’s mantua-maker’s bill for the 
first ten months of 1806 mounted up to $35,000. 

A duel was recently fought near Paris on ac- 
count of a lady, who while the rivals were set- 
tling their affair at Vincennes, ran off with a 

ird to Rouen. 


A new railway break, has been invented in 
England, which enables the engineer to effect the 
stoppage of a train, within the short space of 
fifteen yards. 


Two Scotch , travelling in Austria, were 
recently arrested by the police, and narrowly es- 
caped ee having in their posses- 
sion a copy of Punch. 

We have no idea, says the European Times, 
that either Prussia or Austria could preserve a 
neutrality six months, if Russia should come to 
blows with France and England. 

A letter from Eisenach says; “ On Christmas 
Day, the Duchess of Orleans gave an- abundant 
dinner to 400 poor persons of this place, and 
also distributed clothes to four hundred poor 
children.” 

An English paper states that a bill is in the 
course of preparation, and will be introduced the 
next session of Parliament, for the purpose of 
throwing open the }swggrs Spras J foreign ships, 
and thus dispose of the “ last rag” of protection. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Nature alone is permanent.—Longqfellow. 

None but a fool is always right.— Hare. 

’Tis late before the brave despair.— Thomson. 

Money is a good servant but a dangerous 
master.— Bouhours. ° 

Rare as is true love, true friendship is still 
rarer.—La Rochefoucauld. 

Every base occupation makes one sharp in its 
practice, and dull in every other.—Sir P. Sidney. 

A desire to resist oppression is implanted in 
the nature of man.—Zacitus. 

As charity covers a multitude of sins before 
God, so does politeness before men.— Greville. 

People seldom improve, when they have no 
other model but themselves to copy after.— 
Goldsmith. 

A proper secresy is the only mystery of able 
men; mystery is the only secresy of weak and 
cunning ones.— Chester field. 

Leave not off praying to God; for either pray- 
ing will make thee leave off sinning, or continu- 
ing in sin will make thee desist from praying.— 
Fuller. 





Had I a dozen sons,—each in my love alike, 
—I had rather have eleven die nobly for their 
country, than one voluptuously surfeit out of 
action.—Shakspeare. 

Poetry has been to me its own exceeding great 
reward ; it has given me the habit of wishing to 
discover the good and beautiful in all that meets 
and surrounds me.—S. 7. Coleridge. 

Emulation looks out for merits, that she may 
exert herself by a victory; envy spies out blem- 
ishes, that she may have another by a defeat.— 
Colton. 

A mind too vigorous and active serves only to 
consume the body to which it is joined, as the 
richest jewels are soonest found to wear their 
settings. — Goldsmith. 


Joker's Budget. 


A. When he’s 





Q. When is an ox not an ox ? 
turned into a meadow 

@. When is the weather most like a crockery 
shop? A. When it’s muggy ! 

The fellow who “ bearded the lion in his den,” 
says it improved the animal very much. 

_ Earthquakes are reported to be so common in 
California as to be regarded “no great shukes ”” 
after all. 

A poor fellow, whose domicile is up five pair 
of stairs, has been put on bread and water to 
offset his high living. 

An exchange asks: Did the heat of passion 
ever cook a goose? No! because people cool 
down 80 soon there is not time. 

“When Greek meets Greek, then comes the 
tug of war,” is now rendered, when “ Soft meets 
Hard, then comes the tug of war.” 

Our John says an editorial emeute is anticipated, 
as the whole of the . ag in the United States 
are advertising for clubs. Whut’s in the wind ? 

A mechanic who has lived for ten years in dif- 
ferent boarding houses in this city, has at last be- 
come so attached to the system that he has gone 
out to Maine in order to board himself. 

We published some swearing statistics a few 
days ago. We see now that petitions have been 
introduced into the Pennsylvania legislature for 
the removal of dams from Newton and Little 
Timber Creeks. 

Ata publicdinner the other day, an old gentle- 
man, being hard of hearing, saw a man ina 
white jacket flourishing his arms, and suppos- 
ing he was speaking, asked what toast he was 
y > Saag “* Dry toast,” was the reply of an 
amiable young lady who sat close by. 
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Land Scissors. 


It is estimated What the enormous sum of forty 


rere is annually lost by the cotton 
planters, from 


the waste of the refuse ‘cotton 
seed. An establishment for the manufacture of 
cotton seed oil has lately been started in New 
Orleans. 

The New York Courier and Enquirer states 
that during the last three months nearly one 
thousand vessels have suffered damage at sea, 
and during the same the losses sustained 
by the Wall Street exceed four million five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Ira Arms, of Shelburne Falls, has contribut- 
ed $400 towards es the library at 
that place, pledging | imself to contribute $200 
annually and at his death, to the same 
purpose. 


Mr. Stanley, one of Mr. Stevens’ , 8a’ 
that the distance from the Mis il > the 
Pacific is 1800 miles; that the is rich 
and level, and the le forty feet to the mile 
through Cadott’s . 

The coldest hour of the twenty-four is five in 
the morning, and the warmest is from two to 
three in the afiernoon. The mean heat is from 

t to half-past nine. The greatest 
range is in July, and the least in December. 

The total product of the California mines dur- 
ing the five years ten months and a half since the 
discovery, is estimated at two hundred and sixty 
millions of dollars. 

The farmers are sowing a great deal of wheat, 
particularly in the southern portion of Califor- 
nia, which is now beginning to prosper as a 
farming country. 

Rev. D. C. Eddy, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Linen hen been presented by the 
gentlemen of his society with an elegant gold 
watch valued at $200. 

Mr. Henry E. Ste manager of the Bow- 
ery Theatre, New York, has died from the ef- 
fects of injuries received in a wrestling match, 
a few days previous. 

The emerald is ranked among the gems, but 
is now found only in Peru. It is green, harder 
than quartz, and always in crystal. Oriental 
emerald is a green sipphive. 

On Cayuga lake, two brothers named Brock 
They wee pocblly. deoorrd te etsmnpling 

were attempting to 
cross the Take jute the gale. 

Ata wake in St. Albans, Vt., on Monday 
night, two “ mourners” got into a fight, and one 
killed the other. The surviving ‘‘mourner,” it 
is expected will need a wake soon. 


About thirty fresh water springs are discover- 

— sea, on the south of the Persian 
The Indians of Yucatan had resumed hostili- 

ties, and troops had been ordered forward to 

quell them. 

" The sum 1 A  . aed py eye at 
fayetteville, N. C., to es a class 

female seminary. 

During the recent cold weather a little child 
was frozen to death in Adams county, Pa., while 
going to school. 

The best cough drop for ladies is to 
drop the practice of dtciatng bin wea they go 
out in the night air. 

The mercantile R cet As at oon States is 
at present greater nited 
dom of Great Britain. —wed 

The Amazon falls but a foot in fifty miles ; the 
Rhine one foot in a quarter of a mile ; the Loire 
a foot in one and a half miles. 

A butcher, who stood like a lamb to be robbed 
near Bristol had eight shillings returned by the 
highwayman, for his good behaviour. 

France, it is thought from mt indications, 
will, ina few , raise in Africa, cotton enough 
to supply all its own manufactories. 

All the persons arrested as participants in the 
Gavazzi riots in Montreal, some time since, have 
been acquitted for want of evidence. 

The Maryland Legislature have passed the bill 
authorising the city of Baltimore to loan the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad $5,000,000. 

Count Rumford, by boring a cannon within 
water, 80 heated it by the friction, that he made 
it boil, and actually oiled a piece of beef in it. 

The police officers of Dayton, Ohio, arrested 
in Cincinnati, an old fish dealer named Roauk, 
on a charge of stealing a horse nineteen years ago. 

The Alabama Legislature has rejected the 
bill to construct various railroads in that State. 

Miss Julia Dean has filled a brilliant engage- 
ment at the St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans. 








Marriages, 











In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Cyrus B. Rowe to 
Miss Angenette N. French. 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Michael McQueeney to Miss 
Poliy A. Lampson. 

By Kev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Charles B. Townsend to Miss 
Cornelia W. Jones. 

In Salem, by Rev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. Robert Grimes to 
Miss Sarah Melville. 

In North Danvers, by Rey. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Andrew 
J. Pinkham to Miss Abby A. Howe. 

In Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Ashael A. Balch to 
Miss Izette Thompson. 

In Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Vermilye, Mr. Joseph 
Haslany to Miss Mary A. Lee. 

In Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Babcock, Mr. George 8. 
Peterson to Miss Elizabeth D. Faunce. 

In West Amesbury, by Kev. Mr. Paine, Mr. Frederic 
Nichols to Miss Eunice Bancroft. 

In Fall River, by Kev. Mr. Davis, Mr. Emanuel R. Ham- 
mond to Miss Mary E. Crandail. 

In New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Dean, Mr. Walter 8. Perry 
to Mrs. Susan G. Lawton. 

In Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Samuel A. 
Evans to Miss Ann Maria H. Johnson. 

In Franklin, by Rev. Mr. Hunt, Mr. George M. Walker 
to Miss Martha M. De Witt. 

In Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Smalley, Mr. Wells Goodwin 
to Miss Clarinda C. Newell. 

In Biddeford, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Horace Thomp- 
son, of Saco, to Miss Lizzie T. Allen, of Turner, Maine. 

In Portiand, by Rev. Mr. Chickering, Mr. George F. 
Coe to Miss Sophia Lincoin, 

In Bethel, Vt., by Rev. Mr. Davis, Mr. Joseph F. Brown 
to Miss Joanna A. Ellis. 





In this city, Dr. William Hawes, 36; Mrs. Jane Gib- 
bens; Miss Matilda A. Bell, 19; Mr. Charles Blodgett, 





| 82; Mrs. Cylena Hall, 23. 


At Eust Boston, Mr. John Shute, 24. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Judith M. Lord, 59. 

At Koxbury, Mr. John A. Webber, 80. 

At Malden, Mrs. Rachael Center, $1. 

At Dedham, Mrs, Nancy Thayer, 59. 

At Methuen, Mrs. Hannah Currier, 75. 

At Salem, Mr. William Henry Lord, 27 ; Miss Abigail Hib- 
bert, 62; Mr. John W. Pepper, 55; Mr Samuel! Berry, 66. 

At Marblehead, Mrs, Susannah Garney, 86. ; 

At Beverly, Mr. Russel Field, 51. 

At Rowley, John Harris Jewett, Esq., 55 

At Lowell, Mrs. Millesie B. Whitehead, 39 

At Worcester, Mrs. Bally Stowell, 58. 

At Sherborn, Mrs. Sarah Paul, 62. 

At New Bedford, Mr. Peter Harper, 80 

At Southboro’ Mr. Charles Burnett, #5 

At West Acton, Mr. Nathan D. Hosmer, &2. 

At Tewksbury, Mrs. Hannah Hunt, 92. 

At East Salisbury, Captain Samuel Eaton, 70. 

At Salisbury Point, Mrs. Hannah Bartlett, 34; Mrs. 
Susan Lowell, 40. 

At Milford, Mr. Samuel Allen, 54. 

At Leicester, Mrs. Sophia King, 68 

At Dover, N. H., Mrs. Martha Tufts, widow of the late 
Asa Tufts. 

At Halifax, Vt., Mrs. Lucy Adams, 96. 

At Portland, Me., Mrs. Augusta D. Wetmore, 22 

At Pernambuco, Mr. Samue! G@ Burpee, formerly of 
Machias, Me., 26 

At Monrovia, Africa, Mrs. M. B. Crocker, widow of the 
Rev. Wm. G. Crocker, Baptist Missionary to Africa 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FIRST SNOW. 


BY M. H. LucY. 
A maiden was gazing sadly 
Out on the dim, dark sky; 
And the storm-wind in its revels, 
Went rushing wildly by. 
And over the brown earth’s bosom, 
The feathery snow-flakes fell ; 
And robed in a spotless mantle, 
The valley, hill and dale, 


There are tears in her blue eyes shining, 
Full oft did the maiden weep; 
For all that she loved were lying 
In death's long, dreamless sleep. 
Her father’s voice was silent, 
Her mother had gained the rest 
Which the earth-worn spirit seeketh, 
In the beautiful home of the blest. 


And her little fairy sister, 
With her long. bright, golden hair, 
She was spared the weary conflict 
With earthly sorrow and care. 
And when she thought of another, 
Her bosom heaved with a sigh ; 
But a smile lit up her features, 
As she said, ‘‘ we shall meet on high.” 


Within the dim old churchyard, 
Where the tall, dark willows wave, 
The last snow of that winter 
Fell on the maiden’s grave. 
No longer she stands at the casement, 
The rest she sought was given ; 
She has gone to join her lost ones, 
In the “‘ better land,” in heaven. 


+ > 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


HUGO VON EHRENFELS. 


A RHENISH TALE. ,” 





BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue Rhine flowed along in its loveliness at 
the base of the lofty cliff of Ehrenfels, the dash- 
ing of its waves against the rock mingling with 
the sound of the sweetest music of Nature. It 
flowed then as now, among sublime cliffs and 
lovely valleys,winding its tortuous course through 
the one, and watering the other till they were 
arrayed in the beauty of Paradise. . Calm and 
peaceful was the charming landscape of which 
the Rhine formed a part; seldom was it disfig- 
ured by the tempests that prevail in less favored 
spots. Yet amid its quiet beauty, the rude 
shocks of battle were often seen, and the wild 
strife of warriors disturbed its harmony, more 
terrible, more destructive than tempest or flood ; 
for while the latter leaves behind every visitation 
beneficial influences, the former produces only 
sterility and desolation. 

Upon the eastern bank of the river rose up 
the towering cliff of Ehrenfels, rugged and ma- 
jestic. It was worn by the shocks and warfare 
of countless tempests, and was most solemn in 
its hoary and venerable appearance. Isolated 
in part from the smaller rocks around it, steep 
and precipitous on every side but one, it was a 
place such asa baron in the feudal ages might 
have viewed with rapture. Its characteristics 
had not been entircly unnoticed. Advantage 
had been taken of its uncommon situation, and 
upon the very crest towered a noble and mighty 
castle. It appeared magnificently as it rose in 
its vast strength, so far above all surrounding 
objects ; its massive walls and lofty turrets tell- 
ing of might, which, like the rocky foundation, 
might brave the utmost fury of the elements. 
Upon each of the four towers floated a standard, 
with a wolf, the emblem of the family of Ehren- 
fels, a golden wolf on an azure field. 

Farther down the river upon a lower cliff, 
was another castle, less massive than that of 
Ehrenfels, but strong, and adapted excellently 
to the wants of a less powerful baron. This 
was the castle of the Feitung race, related in a 


formidable castles whose romantic rivers now ar- 
rest the gaze of every traveller. Through the 
day the noise of music, of shouting, and often- 
times of revelling resounded far over the hills 
and valleys, and by night, the ever burning 
watchfires flashed and glowed in the smooth sur- 
face of the river. It was a glorious, a poetical 
scene, impressive at all times to the imagina- 
tion; a scene which in those days, and in our 
times, has drawn forth the genius of poet and 
painter, 

Among all the youths of the Rhenish castle, 
none was braver or more accomplished than the 
noble Hugo von Ehrenfels. 
tender age, his education devolved upon his 
mother and grandfather. 
they viewed with the most tender solicitude the 
early years of Hugo’s life, and taught him all 
the manly arts and attainments of that warlike 
age. None could shoot the arrow more uner- 
ringly than he; none could more ably manage a 


arms. 





sessed qualities which few could boast of in that 
illiterate age. He had learnt the wonderful se- 
cret of reading and writing from the chaplain of 
the castle. 
the aged bards of his home, he had acquired the 


passioned verse, and could vie with his teachers 


admiration everywhere, and that he was the 
pride of his family, the envy of his companions, 
and the love of many a beauteous maiden. Such 
mingled accomplishments however, 
showed in a strong relief the modesty and great- 
ness of his soul. 


and affectionate as she was lovely. They had 


been brought up in the same castle from early 





Her castle was kept by an ancient friend of her 











distantdegree to the Ehrenfels. Along the sides | 
of the river, upon the loftiest cliffs, were those | 


Left fatherless at a | 


The last of his race, | 





fiery steed, or use more expertly the heavier | 
While Hugo was almost perfect in all 
these bolder and rougher pursuits, he also pos- | 


From the wandering minstrels and | 
noble art of uttering his warm emotions in im- | 


in the singing of songs of love, war or pleasure. | 
Thus it was that Hugo’s name was spoken with | 


did not | 
cause him to become vain or boastful, but they | 


There was one who had fixed unalterably his 
affections, and that one was worthy of his love. 


She was a beautiful, impassioned girl, earnest | 


years, for the same blow which had rendered 
Hugo fatherless, had left Hulda an orphan. | 
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father’s in trust for the child. She was one of 
those lovely beings such as we see in marble, or 
on the canvass, among the most priceless treas- 
ures of art. Her hair was dark, and fell down 
in floods upon her shoulders; her eyes were in- 
tensely black, yet soft and melting as those of 
a gazelle; and her features were of that style 
called Grecian—as faultless as those of the 
sculptor’s ideal. 

They had long been happy in the knowledge 
of one another’s affection, and one year more 
would usher in their bridal day; the day which 
would join the two lovers and the estates of Man- 
uafore and Ehrenfels. Thus would the fond 
hopes of Hugo’s noble mother be fulfilled, and 
her maternal love for Hulda be entirely satisfied. 


The Baron yon Feitung sat in his chamber 
with his sister. He was a dark and gloomy 
man in his appearance. There was a sinister 
expression in his countenance, which was height- 
ened by a wound upon the forehead, received 
during some conflict. His sister possessed the 
same stern countenance, though the expression 
was somewhat softened by feminine nature. The 
Feitung family did not mingle much with the 
nobles around them. They were seldom present 
at any feast or general convocation. They were 
spoken of as base, and treacherous, and their 
aversion for society was returned by the objects 
of it. Yet there was one place which Von Fei- 
tung seemed to like, and that was Ehrenfels. 
His visits there were frequent. Hugo was often 
cautioned against him, but his honest nature re- 
pelled every thought that might be injurious to 
his friend. Yet there were some who thought 
that in his visits to Ehrenstein, thing be- 
sides courtesy was intended, and that something 
more than a respect for Hulda lurked in his 
bosom. 

“T cannot,” said he to his sister, after a long 
silence, “I cannot divest myself of this powerful 
feeling which has taken so strong a possession 
of my heart. I cannot overcome it. I must 
yield to its power.” 

“ You cannot!” cried his sisterin scorn. “Is 
this the strength of your manhood? Bea man. 
Call up the power of your will and overcome 
your desires.” 

“Talk on, sister—talk on—but I must say 
that if my own energy cannot of itself overcome 
my passion, your words will be useless. Hulda, 
O if I could but obtain her—by Jove I will ob- 
tain her, even if I have to scale the rock of 
Ehrenstein alone.” 

“Hulda!” said his sister. ‘ Shame for one 
like you to be overcome by a love for so puny 
and weak a creature. Shame! Must a man go 
crazy about a baby, and talk of scaling the rock 
of Ehrenstein ?” 

“Do not speak so to me,” cried Von Feitung, 
savagely. “I swear by Heaven that I will nev- 
er cease from efforts to gain by fair means or 
foul, the beautiful girl. Can I control the fires 
that spring up and burn so furiously within me ? 
Tell the winds to be calm.” 

“How do you hope to do it?” said his sister, 
with an effort to be calm. 

“T know not yet. I will continue and study 
every way to gain my object. But it will be a 
hard task. If they were not so intimate—if they 
had not known one another so long, then jeal- 
ousy, or suspicion, or misrepresentation might 
divide them.” 

“Goon,” she said, with stronger efforts at 
calmness. 

“But this cannot be done. The fool of a boy 
has what they call an honest disposition. He 
cannot think ill of others. I must try other 
means.” 

“ What other means?” 

A dark, a fearful gloom came over his coun- 
tenance. 

“Brother,” cried she, starting up, unable 
longer to control herself, “brother, you shall 
not. What, are you fallen so low, and is all 
honor so dead within you, that you would 
dare to think of foul injury to Ehrenstein? O, 
can the blood of our race become so vile? You 
arenot my brother. You are some false preten- 
der, some changeling of a nurse. Listen—if the 
slightest evil befall young Hugo, then you may 
dread the vengeance of your sister!” 

Feitung looked after her as she retired from 
the room, but said not a word. 

After her departure, he rose from his seat and 
walking up to the terrace, paced up and down 
for a long time, buried in thought. Sometimes 
he stood leaning over the battlement, and gazed 
silently at the river. Again he would tum 
away and walk on. 

“Yes,” he muttered slowly, clenching his 
hand, and standing immoveably. “TI will do 
it, and the next year shall see Hulda the bride 
of Feitung, or else I shall be the destroyer of 
my life, for I cannot endure the sufferings which 
I now feel.” 





Music came stealing on the breeze down the 
river from Ehrenstein, now rising loud and high, 
now falling and dying away in the distance. It 
was evening, and the river was tranquil, the 
moon shone from an unclouded sky, and all Na- 
ture was lying in calm repose. 
gleamed like stars from the summits of baronial 
castles, and blazed most brightly from the tow- 
ers of Ehrenstein. At the base of the keep 
Hugo stood, accompanying the notes of a guitar 
with a voice which sounded melodiously all 
around. He stood beneath the window of Hul- 


da’s apartment, and looked up to catch a glimpse | 


of his love. While Feitung was so busily form- 


ing his dark designs against his happiness, Hugo, 


unconscious of danger, sang this little love song: | 


“The moon on high illumes the sky, 
And soft the breeze comes o’er the mountains; 
T hear the flow of waves below, 
I hear the sound of gushing fountains. 
And far and wide, on every side, 
Harmonious music charms mine ear; 
All, all around, the soothing sound 
Of Nature’s melody I hear. 


‘* Look from above, my own true love, 
And from the turret bending over, 
List to my lay, and O display 
Thy beauty to thy longing lover. 


For though I love to view above 
The glories of the summer sky, 
Yet lovelier far than every star, 
Is the bright glance of Hulda’s eye.” 


“ Hugo,” said a gentle voice above him. 

“ Hulda,” cried Hugo. 

“Sing on,” said Hulda. “I would not dis- 
turb you, for I love to hear your voice.” 

“ How would my poor song sound with the 
music of your voice, my Hulda?” said Hugo. 

After a short conversation, Hugo entered the 
castle, and with Hulda walked about the terrace, 
talking over a thousand plans which future time 
would give opportunity to execute. 

“T like not that Feitung,” said Hulda, after a 
pause. “Iam afraid of him. I cannot endure 
the glances which he casts atme. I fear that his 
thoughts bode no good.” 

“Tf he has dared to—” 

“No, not that. He is always respectful. But 
I want you to be more watchfal of him, and be 
on your guard. Do not get into his power.” 

“His power? What power has he? But I 
fear him not, and I would not have suspicion of 
him. You are too timid, my Hulda.” 

“Perhaps so—but O Hugo, I fear something 
unfortunate will come to us through this man. 
His keen, searching, hurried glances at me, and 
the dark scowls which sometimes are cast at you, 
are fearful, and cannot but betoken harm.” 

“O that is only in his disposition. He is a 
very gloomy man, you know, but do not let us 
talk of this. I promise to take care of myself. 
Come, drive away your anxiety—clouds do not 
become you, and they prevent the sun of your 
favor from shining on me.” 

Happy interview. Long was the weary time 
that passed away before they had another meet- 
ing, so happy—and bitter was the sorrow which 
both were doomed to feel before their loving eyes 
should meet. And Hulda seemed to dread this, 
for the evening farewell was spoken in sad and 
sorrowful tones, which caused a like emotion 
even in the joyous and cheerful heart of Hugo. 


Every morning at early dawn, Hugo was ac- 
customed to go out alone, and with his bow and 
arrows to bring down birds, or shoot the stag 
upon which he might come by stealth. Often he 
would go to the foot of the cliff, and swim in the 
river, or lie upon the bank engaged in pleasing 
reflections. 

On the morning after his departure from 
Hulda, he came down to the river side at a dis- 
tance from the castle, about half way between it 
and that of Feitung.’ Here he reclined upon the 
bank, and soon was deeply engaged in thinking 
upon one favorite theme—the beautiful Hulda. 
He thought of her last words. “ Yes, I will be 
more careful,” he muttered to himself. “I do 
not like to hear of his sinister glances at myself, 
and particularly at Hulda. If he is my friend, 
why does he act so strangely? Perhaps it is 
nothing, but at any rate I will watch him.” 

A crackling among the bushes arrested his 
attention. He turned quickly round, but seeing 
nothing, again busied himself in pleasing thought. 
Another rustling and crackling he heard, but he 
did not notice it. At last there was the noise of 
steel close beside him. Quick as lightning he 
turned, and saw a number of men close to him, 
who, before he could move, or even utter an ex- 
clamation of surprise, seized him, bound him, 
gagged him, and taking him in their arms, bore 
him down the river. All this was done in an 
incredibly short space of time, so that thought 
and action were impossible. In the utmost as- 
tonishment and indignation, he endeavored 
to burst his bonds, but they were too strong. 
The men who were carrying him were masked 
and armed to the teeth. He did not know what 
kind of men they were, or to whom they belong- 
ed, for there was no badge upon them by which 
to judge. One who seemed to be their leader, 
walked apart, apparently anxious to avoid dis- 
covery. While narrowly examining this man’s 
figure, and walk, a thought flashed across Hu- 
go’s mind, which chilled his blood. Yet this 
thought was instantly driven away, and would 
perhaps notagain have been entertained, had it not 
been that this man’s face was at times turned 
toward the prisoner. He wore a mask which 
reached to the mouth, but that mouth with its 
savage expression, rendered fiercer by a scar 
over the chin, could be no other than that of 
Feitung. 

Then Hugo knew all—knew the villain who 
was carrying him off in this base manner. Then 
the words of Hulda returned to his memory— 
her suspicions, her description of Feitung’s looks, 
all came before him. But he did not know 
whither they were carrying him—whether to 
death or captivity. He feared the villany of 








this man, and with agonizing thoughts he vainly 
tried to banish his anxiety for Hulda. Ehren- 
stein was strong, and all its guards were faithful, 
but he knew that rocky cliffs and massive walls 
were no protection against the insidious wiles of 
cunning. 

They carried him on, and he soon saw they 
were directing their course toward a creek where 
among the trees that shaded its branches, he saw 
the mast of a vessel. 





The watchfires | 


| near, he rode swiftly towards the 


They came to the creek and placed Hugo on 
board, carrying him down below where none 
might see him. The leader conversed with them 
long and earnestly, apparently giving them di- 
rections, and after bidding them adieu, he left, 
and mounting upon a steed that was standing 
eastle of 
Feitung. 

The men prepared to depart. They pushed 


| the vessel out into the river, hoisted the sail, 


bent to their oars, and so with wind and the 
swift current, they rapidly passed down the river. 


| Hugo struggled long to break his bonds—he 
| groaned at the gag which prevented him from 


speaking or shouting ; he pulled and strained at 


| the fastening of his hands, till his wrists bled 
| with the violence. 


Many hours he lay there a 
helpless captive, amid friendly and powerful ba- 
ronial castles, which rose upon either bank of 
the river. And he, the mighty lord of Ehrenfels, 
who could count six hundred retainers within 

| his castle, even in peaceful times—he, who a few 

| hours ago, could summon to his aid hosts of 





noble friends—was now as helpless as his most 
miserable serf. Had aking thus sent him into 
captivity, even then his mortification and ven- 
geance would have been great,—but to be over- 
come by the inferior lord of Feitung—it was too 
much ! 

But the first bitter pangs passed away, and 
calling up his fortitude, he endeavored to meet 
his fate with firm resolution. After several days 
they came out into the sea. During this time 
the gag had remained fastened on him, except 
when food was given him. But now, when at 
sea, he was let loose from his chains, and allow- 
ed to walk about the deck. He attempted to 
converse with some of the men, but could not 
understand them. By what he could gain from 
them by signs, however, he found out that they 
were Northmen, who, sailing up the Rhine in 
quest of adventures, had been brought over by 
Feitung for this purpose. 

He attempted to make them change their pur- 
pose, and carry him back, by offering them 
great treasure. But these men, jealous of their 
word of promise, even in a villanous undertak- 
ing, utterly refused all his offers. 

Many days they sailed over the sea, beaten 
about by wind and storm, and tossed by the an- 
gry waves of the Northern sea, but at last the 
rugged cliffs of Norway appeared in the distance, 
hailed with joy by these northern warriors, but 
with deep despair by Hugo. 

He was carried to Drontheim, where at that 
time King Olaf ruled. Being no ordinary pris- 
oner, the king took an interest in him, and in- 
stead of making him a slave, lodged him within 
the walls of his own castle. Soon the story of 
his wrongs was told, and the indignant monarch 
swore by all that was holy in Scandinavia, to 
restore Hugo to his home. “As for your re- 
venge,” cried Olaf, “I will not interfere there.” 

The fame of Hugo, his wrongs, his beauty, 
and manly accomplishments were soon known 
far and wide. 

His wonderful dexterity with the arrow, and 
javelin, with sword and shield, on horse and foot, 
made him the admiration of this land of warriors. 
And above all his skill in minstrelsy, united with 
so many other qualities, brought him honor. 
Among those northern princes, songs and music 
were always loved, for thus the deeds of war- 
riors were told, and thus the praises of their gods 
were sung. And while the skalds in Olaf’s court 
sang their lofty strains of the deeds of vikings, 
the harp of Hugo was tuned to songs of the 
beautiful ladies and valiant barons of the Rhine. 

“When Harold my son returns, he shall take 
you home,” said Olaf. 

Harold, in accordance with the custom of his 
people, had sailed away on a viking expedition. 
Three years had passed since his departure, and 
in less than a year he was expected home laden 
with the spoils of the South. 


CHAPTER II. 


After Hugo’s seizure, the people at Ehrenstein 
were thrown into a fearful state of anxiety. Day 
after day they awaited his return, but still he 
came not. The news of this misfortune spread 
over the valley of the Rhine, and many a friend- 
ly baron sat out to search for him. A week 
passed away, a month, two months, and all 
hope of his life departed. All thought that the 
noble baron of Ehrenstein would never again be 
found. 

Yet his mother hoped amidst her sorrow, and 
vainly tried to imagine that some accident less 
terrible than death had befallen her beloved son. 
But she grew paler and paler, and her heart 
grew sick with the continuance of this suspense. 

But there was one whose grief would not be 
appeased ; one whose heart was struck with a 
heavier and more overwhelming blow. Along 
the terrace, day after day, for many a long month, 
Hulda walked, and gazed far away down the 
river, as if watching for his return. 

Many friends of the afflicted family came to 
offer their condolence, and among them all none 
came oftener, or appeared more sympathizing 
than the Baron von Feitung. His countenance 
wore a gloomier expression, as though sorrow 
for Hugo’s fate oppressed his soul. 

Hulda received them, but shuddered when- 

*ever Feitung was near, as though in him she re- 

cognized the destroyer of her lever. Often, 
when left alone with him in his numerous visits, 
she retired with the plea of weakness. Feitung 
endured all her coldness with a constancy that 
was wonderful in him. Yet he could not do so 
always. 

Once she was about to retire, when Feitung 
implored her to stay forone moment. Thinking 
that perhaps he would say something about 
Hugo, she remained. 

Feitung spoke in a deep voice, that showed 
his intense emotion. 

**Lady Hulda, ’tis vain to mourn the dead, 
always. Count Hugo ig dead, and peace be to 
his memory. Yet why do you all mourn for 
him without ceasing? A brave knight is better 
after death. Listen tome. This castle has no 
lord. Your castle has none but yourself—” 

“Stop,” cried Hulda. Baron von Feitung, 
my castle and this haye owners, who are as ca- 
pable of defending it as any baron,—when they 
are surrounded by faithful retainers. 
me, for I must go.” 


Now leave 


“One moment more—O grant me a moment!” 
cried Feitung, and kneeling before her, he en- 
deayored to retain her with passionate gestures. 

But she sprang to her feet, and darting at him 
a glance of intense hatred and scorn, rushed 
from the apartment. Feitung rose, and with a 


fearful expression of vengeance, slowly left the | 


castle, and retired to his home. 


The beauty of Hulda became less day by day, | 


her strength failed, and always melancholy, she 
walked that memorable terrace, or’ remained 
within her chamber. Every room, every scene 
within the castle was associated with the memory 
of her lover—and without, the beautiful scenes 
on every side spoke onlyofhim. At last, unable 
to endure such continual sorrow, she sought 
some release by absence, and leaving the place 
where she and Hugo had been so happy, she 


| departed to her own castle. 














It was situated about ten miles from Ehren- 
stein, at a distance from the Rhine, and by situ- 
ation and fortifications was exceedingly strong. 
Here her aged seneschal dwelt, and kept it safe 
from all attacks of hostile bands. In this se- 
cluded place she hoped to overcome her bitter 
sorrow, and thought that the distance of those 
scenes which brought to her the memory of Hu- 
go would give peace to her mind. 

Ten months had passed away, and Hugo came 
not. Feitung had been busy with some dark 
scheme for a long time, and it was noticed that 
an unusual number of soldiers hovered about his 
castle. 

One morning, Hulda sat gazing from the bat- 
tlements of her castle, and looking at the scene 
which lay beneath. Soon she was aware of 
a distant noise like the march of a numerous 
troop. Turning her eyes in that direction, she 
saw the cause of the noise. From out a defile, a 
long and martial procession came winding into 
the plains below to the sound of the trumpet. 
The complete armor of the men, and the flags 
that waved, told of an attacking party. Scarcely 
had she seen it, when the bell of the castle sound- 
ed out its alarm. Her soldiers came rushing to 
the ramparts, arms were collected, and all was 
made ready for defence. 

The approaching troop halted at a short dis- 
tance, anda herald came forth bearing the de- 
vice of the Feitung family. 

“In the name of Waldo, Baron von Feitung, 
I demand the hearing of the Lady Hulda.” 

“The Lady Hulda hears you,” cried the 
seneschal. 

“The Baron von Feitung tenders his love and 
devotion to the Lady Hulda, and lays himself 
and his castle at her feet.” - 

“Tell him,” said Hulda, “that my posses- 
sions are already large, and do not want the ad- 
dition of Feitung.” 

“Then will the noble Lord Waldo, Baron 
yon Feitung, add this castle and the Lady Hul- 
da to his own.” 

“Let him come and try,” cried the stout old 
seneschal. 

The soldiers came on to the attack, while those 
in the castle stood ready to receive them. Large 
bodies rushed on at every side, bearing scaling 
ladders, and endeavoring to climb up the sides. 
They battered at the walls, they thundered at 
the gates, arrows and darts flew around, and the 
clash of sword against sword, the clang of spear 
and shield, resounded on every side, mingled 
with the shouts of the warring hosts. The strife 
was kept up through the day with incredible en- 
ergy. The brave defenders of the castle fell 
fighting on every side, but far greater numbers 
of the enemy were slain. 

At night the attack ceased, and Feitung, with 
his men, encamped upon the plain not far 
away. 

All were watchful through that night. The 
guard was large, and often relieved, for there 
was much fear of a night attack. 

All, however, was peaceable ; but on the fol- 
lowing morning the attack was renewed. Fei- 
tung came at the head of his men, encouraging 
them as they came furiously to the strife. On 
one side, a large body of men with ladders and 
ropes again endeavored to scale the walls. On 
another, the soldiers by hovering around, feigned 
an attack. In another part they undermined the 
foundation, and sought to make a breach in the 
massive walls. At the gate, Feitung himself 
fought, conspicuous by his tall stature and the 
black plume of his helmet. The slaughter on 
both sides was severe on this day. A large 
breach was made in the wall, many of the men 
of Hulda were killed or wounded. The enemy 
lost men, but on account of their greatly superior 
numbers, they were better able to bear the loss. 

Hulda’s anxiety was great. In her extremity 
she could think of only one way of escape, and 
that was by sending some one to Ehrenstein for 
help. But how could this be done? It was 
impossible, for on every side the castle was close- 
ly watched. Then nothing was left to her but 
to resign herself to the will of Heaven. 

After a sleepless night, she arose, and from 
the topmost turret looked down upon the attack 
which was again renewed. The men of Feitung 
pressed on, while her own, small in number, 
weak and wounded, struggled gallantly, but with 
a strength which she saw must soon yield. 

Suddenly, from behind the neighboring hills 
there sounded a long, loud trumpet peal, which, 
rising high above the uprear of the battle, put an 
end to the strife for a time. The besiegers and 
the besieged looked anxiously to the spot whence 
the sonnd emerged, and while the latter gathered 
hope, the former drew off from the castle and 
put themselves in array. 

Again it sounded,—again—and from behind 
the cliff came forth a troop of warriors—friends 
—for O, Heaven—then Hulda saw the wolf of 
FEhrenstein—and then—then, she saw no more ! 

Yes, there came Hugo—and with his own val- 
iant men-at-arms, came on the gallant warriors 
of the North, with Harold at their head, their 
massive armor and huge halberds giving them 
the appearance of giants. 

“Ehrenstein, on to the charge!” 
Hugo. 

“Norway and the Norseman!” 
deep toned voice of Harold. 

And with levelled spears and uplifted battle- 
axes, they came with the force of a northern 
blast upon the astonished followers of Feitung, 
who could not withstand the charge. They 
wavered, and the garrison of the castle pouring 
forth, completed their defeat. 

Harold, with his two-edged battle-axe, hewed 
down all who opposed him, and Hugo, enraged 
at the sight of his enemy, drove his spear throagh 
the shield and plated armor, on to the hearst of 
the base Feitung. 


shonted 


cried the 


There were rejoicings and festivals at Ehren- 
stein a few weeks afterward. Feasting and danc- 
ing prevailed within, and without Harold and his 
followers mingled the sports of the vikings with 
those of German knights. Flags waved in the 
breeze from every tower and turret, and the 
castle doors were flung wide for hospitality, for 
Hugo had -returned, and Hulda was united to 
the noble Baron von Ehrenstein. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A SUNBEAM. 


BY MRS. LOUISE A. WORTHEN. 
T fol d once a b 
As it shot from out the sky; 
Like an angel sent from heaven, 
A downward course to fly. 
In its flight it did not tarry, 
And I followed where it went; 
I found its errand merey— 
Twas to a captive sent. 





As I followed, so I listened 
To what the sunbeam said 
To one who pined in prison, 
By his dearest friend betrayed. 
It softly touched his sleeping eyes, 
And when they did unclose, 
The captive started from his bed 
Of feverish repose. 


He strove to clasp the cheering ray, 
Then feebly sank his hand ; 

And he whispered, ‘‘ 0, it seemed so soft, 
So like my native land, 

Where bright beside my cottage door, 
The sunbeams dance all day ; 

And only steal awhile to sleep, 
When they are tired of play. 


‘But Ive a holier errand here— 
The All-Wise sent me down 

To weave a halo round thy head, 
An earnest of thy crown. 

He sent me from the fount of light, 
A blessing, and a token, 

That He who sees the dungeon walls, 
Had to thy spirit spoken.” 


“ And since I lit the morning 
In my young and fresh delight, 
I have found that sin and sorrow 
Were more palpable than night. 
By God thou wast created, 
And even so am I; 
But I shall fade in darkness, 
But thou canst never die. 


“ As the air doth warp my pathway, 
So sin hath warped thy soul; 
Till it hebdeth there no longer 
The spirit’s mild control. 
Though thy soul now looketh downward, 
Yet shall it brightly rise ; 
My future is the dust of earth, 
But thine—a paradise. 


“ Por I have searched the earth, to find 
The sunbeams that have died 

Upon its breast since time began, 
Bat vainly have I tried. 

Thy life is but the earliest ray, 
Thy being scarce begun ; 

But I am still a downward thing— 
Though born within the sun. 


“ But let me fade upon thy breast, 
I'll cheer thee to the last; 
And when I fade, may purer light 
On thy lone breast be cast: 
The light of Faith, and Hope, and Love, 
Whose way I did prepare ; 
Like bim who in the wilderness 
Was clad in camel’s hair.” 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MRS. WIDGEON’S CITY VISIT. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


~~ 





“My dear sister—you know I had promised my 
son’s wife and the children, that sometime dur- 
ing the Christmas Holidays I would visit’ the 
great city and pass a few days with them. Al- 
though it was a great undertaking, yet I resolved 
to put it in force ; and having procured the ser- 
vices of our village mantua-maker for a full 
week to prepare my dresses, I took the cars, 
promising my family I should not be absent 
above a week at farthest. 

“The first thing which took me by surprise, 
was the velocity with which we travelled, so 
that in five hours I was set down at my son’s 
door. I knew just what to do upon landing— 
so I took a cab, and had my trunks and band- 
box thrown upon the top, and rode straight to 
the house—for, upon handing the cabman my 
card, whereon my son’s name and residence was 
inscribed, he scarcely looked at it before he 
remarked: ‘O, Mr. Widgeon, Commission 
Merchant, is it® I drive him often.’ I then ask- 
ed him if he had seen Samuel lately? He re- 
plied, he took him and his family from the thea- 
tre last evening! Merciful heavens, thought I, 
that ever my son, and the dear little ones should 
have grown so wicked. 

“ While I was meditating upon such depravity, 
the cab was stopped, and I had arrived. No- 
body came out to meet me, as we do our friends 
in the country, and help carry in the baggage ; 
but the man who answered the bell slipped be- 
hind the great heavy front door, and saw the 
driver lift enough to cripple him for life, and 
never offered to help him. There I stood, upon 
a marble floor surrounded by as high a ceiling 
as our country house would have, if we let 
down the plastering to the very roof! I inquir- 
ed if Samuel was at home, or the children? 
The man looked amazed, and laughed in' my 
face. ‘Mr. Widgeon is at the store, ma’am, and 
the children are at school.’ ‘Where’s Susan?” 
I then made bold to inquire. The great stupid 
fellow didn’t know whom I meant, and I began 
to think if they had more style in cities, I doubt- 
ed if they had more common sense! Finally, 
he said, ‘Mrs. Widgeon. was in the drawing- 
rooms chatting with a few friends, and could not 
be disturbed just then, but I might walk into the 
dining-room and sit down, and he would soon 
inform her of my arrival.’ 

“My soul and body! Was this Sam’s house, 
I thought to myself—the room all covered with 
gilt paper, and hung with likenesses of great 
men, and such elegant farniture I hardly dared 
sit down; for when I tried one couch, I thought 
I had really gone into a feather bed. 

“In a short time, Susan came out. She ap- 
peared very glad to see me, but not quite so cor- 
dial and loving as when she visited me, bringing 
a sick baby, and another child sick with the 
measles, for me to nurse and take care of in 
haying time. However, I let that pass; she was 
my son’s wife, and I knew blood relations are 
always more like ourselves. 

“She almost frightened me to begin with, for 
I never saw her dressed so much before—and I 








kept telling her I knew I was preventing her 
from going out; but she said, ‘it was no such 
thing ;’ and then I made bold to say, ‘ You are 
dressed so gay, Susan, it means something! I 
suppose you may be going to have company ?” 
but she said ‘no.” Then I thought to myself, 
my son has married a different woman from 
what I expected—for her head gear was all made 
of red and black ribbons, that streamed down 
her back, and she wore a brocade silk equal to 
Queen Anne’s time, and most splendid bows and 
laces about her neck, while her sleeves must 
have cost a mint of money. I should not won- 
der if I appeared rather unsocial, for I never 
was so astonished at the contrast between my 
plain Vermont home and my son’s city one. 
After a while the children came from school, and 
they were delighted to see ‘grandmother ;’ the 
first thing was to show her the whole house, and 
their play room, and all their toys. ‘But, 
where,’ said I, ‘is the live baby? I haven’t 
seen him yet.’ 

“O, grandma, haven’t you been in our nur- 
sery?’ And thereupon, I was escorted up two 
flights of stairs, and ina large splendid room 
that was covered with baby’s things, sat baby 
himself, hearing the lullaby of a great fat Irish 
girl they called ‘Biddy.’ Poor little creature! 
how I pitied him; for he looked all tired out 
with being tossed up and down, and he cried 
just as if he was in pain. I begged to take him 
a moment, for he scemed very disquieted,—and 
putting my hand under his little belt, there was 
the secret of his unhappiness—a pin sticking 
right into his tender flesh! When I told his 
‘ma’ of it, she only said, ‘ Biddy, you must be 
careful in dressing sonny.’ 

“ About the middle of the afternoon, Samuel 
came home to dinner. We should have thought 
it late to have gone a visiting at home. He was 
very glad to see me, but looking upon my cash- 
mere dress, he said, ‘Mother, you look rather 
homespun—hadn’t you better put on a silk 
dress?” ‘La,’ said I, ‘I’ve only one in the 
world, and I don’t want to spoil that before 
Sunday.’ But little Kitty made answer: 
‘Grandma, your dress is dreadful short, and 
your black silk apron is awful narrow, and your 
cap aint a bit pretty.’ 

“T could stand it no longer, and I spoke my 
mind pretty freely, and I hadn’t been in the 
house five hours yet. But I felt sorry forit. I 
ought to have forgotten that Sam was my son, 
and all about how I reared him; for they tell 
me modern young men never remember where 
they were born, nor anything about ever being 
Boys, unless they were cradled in some stately 
mansion. So I went to my trunk after having 
eaten a real Thanksgiving dinner, and dressed 
myself in my very best, and it seemed to make 
a difference in the affection of all the family. 

“ When it came twilight, the same man who 
opened the door upon my arrival, came into the 
room where I was sitting, and, my soul, how I 
sprung to my feet! for I thought it was a flash 
of lightning—but little Kitty laughed immoder- 
ately, because I was so afraid of gas! Well, it 
was just so with the water—in my chamber as I 
was examining a silver tube that hung over a gilt 
basin set in white marble, I turned it an atom, 
and out it streamed with a great gush of water ! 
Finally, I got so I didn’t dare to touch a thing, 
I was so fearful it would spring at me ; for little 
Kitty asked me to look at her holiday present in 
a box, and I opened it, and out sprang a mouse 
right in my face! It was only a plaything, to 
be sure, but I never saw the like before. 

“ About our bed-time at home, Samuel asked 
his wife if they had better order the carriage at 
nine, or ten o’clocky;to go to the party! and at 
twenty minutes before ten they went out to pass 
the evening, and I went to bed, but for the life 
of me I couldn’t sleep. I began to feel I could 
never stand ita week as Thad begun. My silk 
gown would be all worn out, and my best cap so 
soiled that it would never do to wear to our 
‘donation party,’ or the sewing circle all win- 
ter, and it would not pay. Then I reflected up- 
on the difference between Samuel’s boyhood and 
his manhood. The great kitchen rose before 
me—(it isn’t standing now)—and the dressers 
so unlike his china closet, and the bright pewter 
spoons so different from his silver ones,—and the 
old cradle he used to sleep in made of common 
boards, and painted red—it had no top to it; 
how unlike to baby’s in the chamber above— 
and I seemed to hear the hum of the little wheel 
where I used to spin my flax, and hold this very 
boy in my lap. Not much like Biddy’s room, 
where she sits in luxury, feeding ‘bub’ from a 
silver porringer before a great coal fire, rocking 
him in a green plush chair upon a velvet carpet ! 
Then when I turned down my gas light, as the 
children showed me how, I thought how different 
it was from the tallow candles I used to run in 
moulds, when Sam was a baby—and the water, 
too, so handy, made me think of that spring 
away down in the hollow, back of the house, 
where I have carried this same great man, my 
son, in one arm, and my pail of water in the 
other, before tea-time. And that great coal heap 
where it was all housed in a shed, so nice and 
dry for the man to bring in to the cook ; how 
unlike our wood pile in the shed half full of 
snow, exposed to all the bleak winds of winter ; 
but where I used to send him to cut and bring in 
his ‘night’s wood,’ when he came home from 
school! I longed to ask him if he had lost his 
memory, and had forgotten those days, and 
whether he thought all these modern conveni- 
ences made any more energetic children than 
the race that preceded them? But I kept still, 
and am thankful I did; for it never does any 
good to remind some people of their boyhood 
before their children, unless they are very dis- 
tinguished men. 
still held out. 

“ At an early hour the next morning, I heard a 
terrible scraping and clearing, and as soon as 
the fires were made, I dressed myself and went 
down. Yes—right into the kitchen, and the 
cook looked cross enough ; but after I began to 
tell her who I was, she grew more cheerful—so 
as she worked, I talked; and I should like to 
tell you about the extravagance and waste I wit- 
nessed in one hour. Buckwheat cakes burnt, 
and thrown away ; nice pieces of bread thrown 


I felt glad‘my common sense 





| port them. 


out, and no pigs to eat them ; large pieces of 
butter put into the grease pot, and finally I grew 
80 fidgetty I went up in the dining-room where 
‘Mike’ was sweeping and brashing it before 
setting his table—the chamber-maid being still 
in bed, and Michael informed me ‘that this was 
not her work.’ I laughed outright, thinking 
how funny our hired man would look sweeping 
my best parlor! By-and-by the bell rang which 
was the signal for the family to rise—an hour 
hence, it would ring again for breakfast. At 
that time my son and the children came down, 
and they all gathered round the table, and there 
was no family altar, but the great Bible lay on 
the side-table for ornament, I suppose, and ma 
had a headache and didn’t appear. About ten 
o’clock she ordered a steak and toast in her 
chamber. Kitty told her ‘ pa’ in the entry that 
the cook was going away that day, and the 
chamber-maid was to be married on Thursday, 
and Biddy that had the care of baby, said it 
was too confined a life to live in a nursery. 
Poor Sam—he -only added, ‘well, don’t trou- 
ble mother, she has a headache to-day |’ 


“O, how I wanted to say, if she had only 
gone to bed early, and rose early; had got her 
own breakfast, who believes she would have had 
a headache? And I wanted to suggest about 
the propriety of letting the baby come down in 
the dining-room, where he might look round, 
and crow, and leap, and play ‘ patty cake ;’ but 
little Susy said baby never saw all the rooms in 
the house, but when he needed the fresh air 
mama let Biddy take him on the Common, or 
she trundled him in a beautiful chaise just big 
enough for him to sitin; ‘but,’ said she, ‘ Biddy 
goes where mother wouldn’t like to have her, 
but she pays me in candy not to tell;’ and while 
this bit of information was going on, the baby 
was brought down all equipped for his walk. 
It would have done your eyes good to have seen 
how beautifully he was dressed. His quilted 
white bonnet or hat, with a feather at the’ side, 
was imported from Paris, and his white cash- 
mere embroidered cloak was the most elegant 
thing I ever laid my eyes upon—in fact, he was 
just what little Susy said, ‘no common baby.’ 
He was out about two hours, but when he re- 
turned home he seemed sick and distressed. 
How I wished he could have told where he had 
been; he looked pitiful, as if he wished so too, 
for a great tear stood in each of his fine blue 
eyes. But mama’s headache had subsided, and 
she was so busy in arranging a great fir-tree, 
whereon a thousand little gimcracks and gew- 
gaws were to be strung for the children’s Christ- 
mas party, that she kissed baby and patted his 
little cheeks, and told Biddy to keep him warm, 
and feed him well, and by-and-by she would see 
if he grew more feverish. Soon after I found 
my way to the nursery, and I soon discovered 
the child had the scarlet fever. And now the 
house was all in an uproar—the doctor came, 
and said the child must be kept aloof from all 
the other little ones, and mama sent for its 
father to come home, and it grew sicker, and 
the next morning the little creature lay still in 
death ! 

“ And now the lamentation and deep mourning 
continued. Great rolls of bombazine and crape 
came in, and dress-makers were busy,—and a 
beautiful little coffin was procured, all lined with 
rich satin, and baby was fitted into it, and there 
was no cover upon it, so he was covered with 
ruses and japonicas, himself the fairest bud of 
all. Then the minister came the next day but 
one after, all the mourning dresses were made, 
and he spoke of the inscrutable ways of Provi- 
dence in removing the lamb of the flock, and 
how mysterious was this afflictive event. 

“ Again I longed to say I could explain it all, 
for it was only the result of a common cause ; 
for Biddy some days before, in lieu of exercis- 
ing the child in the fresh air, had taken it toa 
‘friend’s house,’ where the same fever prevailed, 
and of course as the child was both human and 
mortal, he could not escape the consequences. 

“The Christmas Tree was now looked upon 
with mingled feelings of disappointment and 
grief by the children, and I am afraid they felt 
almost like doubting the goodness of God, that 
had so signally interfered with their plans; but 
I tried to convince them that their dear little 
brother was now a cherub, gone to be trained in 
a more genial clime, where all his sufferings 
were forever ended ; and that night little Kitty 
told her mother ‘they had given God their best 
Christmas present.’ 

“ Again I longed to speak to Samuel and his 
wife about a wise improvement of this affliction ; 
but as soon as the burial was over they spent 
most of the evenings in devising what kind of a 
monument to erect to baby’s memory; and the 
price which they named it would cost would 
actually buy a pretty good farm among us. 
Then to keep the grief fresh, it was proposed to 
visit the grave in a closed carriage every day, 
which it struck me was only a temporary tam- 
pering with human affection not founded on a 
serene faith that could contemplate the child in 
heaven. But I was so old-fashioned I said 
nothing, and as I could be of little service, I 
concluded to return home, promising another 
visit awhile hence. I have a few more things 
that Iwould comment upon that I saw and heard 
while in the city, but my daughter Agnes look- 
ing over my shoulder, adds, ‘mother, you have 
written enough.’ I will add, however, that if 
you have any sons whom you design to send to 
a city, pray caution them about embracing every 
modern improvement until they are able to sup- 
I now understand why so many be- 
come bankrupts in cities. And now, my dear 
sister, accept this long letter, while I assure you 
I have suppressed much I shall speak about 
another time. Very truly, 

“Dororny WIDGEON.” 
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I am exempt from sadness, and neither love 
nor esteem it with particular favor. To clothe 
it in wisdom, virtue, conscience ; foolish and 
vicious ornament! I am myself not melan- 
choly, but dreamy; there is nothing I occupy 
myself with more than imaginations of death. 
I am in such a happy state, thank Ciod, that I 
can go when he pleases, without regretting any- 
thing whatever.— Montaigne. 











[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MAN’S REAL BLISS. ’ 


PN 
BY J. BUNT, JR. 
poral vein. Perse 


O, tell me not that bliss is found 
Alone, in halls of pomp and pride; 
That pleasure only can abound 
Where wealth is spread on every side. 
I see, and by experience know, 
That joy and grief, that mirth and woe, 
And care, and calm, and mortal strife, 
Are feared and felt by all, in life. 


Profusion may awhile elate, 
And soothe the bitter pangs of fate, 
By riot of a needless waste, 
And yet, true blessings never taste. 


They who can hours of musing find, 
And in the reverie, call to mind 

Each motive, deed, yea, all that’s passed, 
And no reflection on them cast, 

That give their heart a serious pain, 

And who would live them o’er again ; 
Who have temptations firmly stood, 
Whose highest meed was doing good; 
Who, too, believe there’ll dawn a day 
When they from earth will mount away 
To spheres, beyond the stretch of sight, 
Where orbs receive their lucid light ; 
Who rest content, and are assured 

That all the ills which they’ve endured, 
And every stroke that sin has given, 
Will change to smiles and peace in heaven ; 
They who that do this Faith imbibe, 
Must share a Bliss to saints allied. 


When we have far advanced in age, 

And looking back through every stage 
Of all the varied paths of life, 

Whieh, ever and anon, are rife 

With sudden changes, which, from birth, 
Wean our affections down to earth ; 
And, in that retrospection, feel 

A something o’er the memory steal, 
That we, where conscience would extend, 
Have proved to man, a brother, friend ,— 
Possess a Bliss whose sweets belong 

To themes, transcending praise in song. 


O, be it mine, while here I stray 
Along life’s feebly guarded way, 
While, too, the vital spark remains, 
And flows of health, the purple veins, 
While Reason rules upon her throne, 
And claims my being all her own; 

To keep my heart of evil, pure, 

And thus, Immortal Bliss secure. 


May He, who reigns o’er all, supreme, \ 
Who, too, commands a nobler theme 

Than ever Poet’s Muse hath taught, 

Or was conceived by mystic thought, 

Give me a mind, which will impart 

A holy zeal, a lowly heart, 

That my example may inspire 

In other breasts that “ fervent fire,” 
Which glows to cheer our latest breath, 
And is not quenched, though hid in death ; 
Whose beam disperses, too, the gloom, 
Which mantles dark, man’s earthly tomb,— 
And gives the spirit strength and wings, 
To soar above created things ; 

By which, communion I may hold 

With prophets gone, like those of old, 
When, to their “inner sight,” was given, 
Through vista walks, a view of heaven; 
That beam is Hope, and such as this, 
Combines on earth, Man’s Real Biiss. 





* ESQUIMAUX MUSIC AND DANCES. 


The tunes in use among the Esquimaux ap- 
pear not to exceed four in number ; they are 
never used except for accompanying their dances. 
Music, indeed, seems to have little effect—at 
least our fiddles and flutes made no impression 
whatever. The accordeon was an object of cu- 
riosity, rather on account of the manner in which 
the sounds were produced than for the sounds 
themselves. The women, instead of quieting the 
children with nursery ditties, put a slip of blub- 
ber in their mouths, which appears to have an 
equally tranquilizing effect. ‘Their dance is of 
the rudest kind, and consists merely in violent 
motion of the arms and legs. It is generally 
performed by one man, but any number of indi- 
viduals may join. The performer, before com- 
mencing, generally changes his dress, putting on 
a white coat and gloves, and placing a band 
round his head, the beak of a bird, or the snout 
of some animal, in the centre of his forehead, 
and a feather overeachear. He begins by stamp- 
ing violently with the right foot, and throwing 
out his arms with wild gesticulations, besides 
leering horribly on the surrounding spectators, 
and shaking hishead. He then uses the left foot, 
and changes again when inclined. The exer- 
tions are too violent to be long sustained, the 
performer is therefore often relieved by another. 
Sometimes several men take in the dance, 
and occasionally the women join, but the latter 
merely move the body and wave their arms, 
without changing the position of their feet. The 
men sometimes shout, but the women never utter 
a sound. In their power of imitation, the Esqui- 
maux are almost equal to the Chinese. When- 
ever they saw any of our articles which they 
could adopt with advantage, they invariably 
tried to imitate it, and generally succeeded in 
making it similar in appearance, although per- 
haps not so perfect in construction. Knives, 
forks, and spoons were thus copied, and even a 
fiddle was once attempted, of course quite inca- 
pable of harmonious sounds.—Boston Atlas. 
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“IT WILL IF I CAN.” 


That was all we heard; one of the speakers 
hastened across the Park; the other made for 
Nassau Street. That was the upshot of the 
whole conversation—“ conclusion,” “ improve- 
ment,” “application,” altogether, and a great 
upshot it was, to be sure. Anybody could say 
it—anybody could do it—make can wait on will. 
The words are all there indeed, but as printers 
say, they are “ squabbled ;” they are worse than 
that ; they are in “pi.” And because they are 
so, we have so many “forms” and fortunes 
awry—so many pages of life that don’t “ regis- 
ter.” “Twill if I can.” Many a destiny has 
been marred by that phrase. ‘Transpose it, and 
it becomes another language, breathes anothe: 
spirit, becomes prophetic: “I can if I will.” 
Why, it’s a tonic; it “summons up the blood, 
and stiffens the sinews,’’ like the blast of « trum- 
pet. “I willifIcan!” It’s dreadful grammar, 
to say nothing worse of it; not according to 
Murray or Brown, perhaps. The drowniny 
Frenchman hardly matched it when he cried ou, 
from the middle of the Thames, “I will drown } 
Nobody shall help me !”—V. ¥. Tribune. 
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THE WINTER FIRE. 

A fire’s a good companionable friend, 

A comfortable friend, who meets your face 

With welcome glad, and makes the poorest shed 

As pleasant as a palace. Are you cold’ 

He warms you—weary? he refreshes you— 

Hungry? he doth prepare your food for you— 

Are you in darkness? he gives light to you— 

In a strange land? he wears a face that is 

Familiar from your childhood. Are you poor’ 

What matters it to him? He knows no difference 

Between an emperor and the poorest beggar! 

Where is the friend, that bears the name of man, 

Wiil do as much for you?— Mary Howitt 
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books” with the world or anybod: 
rode a few blocks, and gave “‘ the 
emphatic pull—a Yankee would have called it 
“a yank.” He vouchsafed his travelling com- 


“ brought to,” asin duty bound, and straightway 
one eye, and a section of a red face, were visible 
at the loophole aloft. Thermometers were down 
and going further, but what cared our passenger 
for that? With grave deliberation he unbutton- 
ed a capacious overcoat. 

a mummy in less time. The children were cry- 
ing with cold, but what did he care? He didn’t 
owe them ] he? 
about to be too late for a railway train, by 
this detention. Was that anything to 
Slowly he unbuttoned his inner coat, and com- 
menced Le deliberate yeperebrye! = 
wasn’t he despatched in quest 

lin? It wasn’t in his : 
his left vest-pocket. 
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The old story, that no creature can live on or 
near the Dead Sea, is exploded. The last trav- 
eller in that region, a French savant, writes as 
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a white tint, which enlivened the 


at once that this was owing 
the salt under the water,and, when 
near, we that our conjecture is right. 


we now to be convinced that no li 
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the water out of gunshot, where they begin - 
ing and diving with unconcern. As we 
advance, beautiful insects show themselves on 
the gravelly beach ; rooks are flying and scream- 
ing among the rent cliffs of the steep hills which 
border the lake. Where, then, are all those poi- 
sonous vapors which carry death to all who 
venture to approach them? Where? In the 
=—— of the poets, who have emphatically de- 
scribed what they had never seen. We are not 
yet five minutes treading the shores of the Dead 
Sea, and already all that has been said of it ap- 
pears as mere creations of the . Letus 
then proceed fearlessly forward, for, if anything 
is to be dreaded here, certainly it is not the pesti- 
lential influence of the finest and most imposing 
lake in the world.”—Home Journal. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A VALENTINE.—TO LYDIA, 


BY MRS. KR. 7. ELDREDGE. 
Tt is no costly gift I bring, 
No jewel rich and rare ; 
'Tis friendship’s sweet and fragrant flower 
O, cherish it with care. 
Tf, carelessly, you ertish one bad, 
It will destroy the flower; 
0, keep it—shrine it for my sake— 
‘Twill brighten many an hour. 


Though other friends may bring thee gifts 
To captivate the eye, 

This little flower, from friendship’s bower, 
Pass not unnoticed by. 

I’ve nurtured it within my beart, 
With fond and sacred care; 

That you may shrine it for my sake, 
Will be my earnest prayer. 


I never woo with honeyed words, 
Nor biand, deceitful art ; 

Each word I write, each wish I breathe, 
I cherish in my heart. 

If every friend would prove as true 
As I have proved to thee, 

Thy bark would lightly, smoothly glide 
O’er life’s uncertain sea. 


The sunry sky of happiness 
Now beams above thy head ; 
And flowery paths around thy way, 
And ‘neath thy feet, are spread. 
Should storm clouds gather in thy sky, 
And thorns among thy flowers, 
0, may this little offering cheer 
Thy saddest, loneliest hours. 


0, take this flower, from friendship’s bower, 
Dear, cherished friend of mine; 
Nurture each little bud of thought 
In memory’s faithful shrine. 
But if you trample on the flower, 
Beware! 0, then beware! 
A heart like mine brooks no deceit— 
O, cherish it with eare. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE FOUR ACTORS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Ir was about the commencement of this cen- 
tury, at the period of laced ruffles, small-clothes 
and coats, with tails like a codfish. An actor, 
not very fashionably dressed, was waiting in the 
ante-chamber of the principal theatre in London. 
When his turn came to enter, the proud impre- 
sarto, judging of him by his appearance, received 
him without inviting him to be seated, while 
offering his foot to the corn-doctor, and his head 
to the hair-dresser. 

“Who are you? Where have you played? 
What do you want?” 

“My name is Mathews ; I have played in the 
country, and desire to play in London.” 

“ What parts ?” 

“ Comic.” 

Disconcerted by the impertinence of the man- 
ager, the poor fellow stammered the last word 
with an air so lamentable, twirling the brim of 
his hat, that the impresario, the corn-doctor and 
the hair-dresser burst out a laughing. 

“Pardieu !” exclaimed the first, “you are 
more comical than you think for. But my com- 
pany is full, my dear sir. I can do nothing for 


And thus dismissed, like a beggar, the actor 
went away, with death in his soul, while the man- 
ager finished his toilet singing. Meanwhile, 
Mathews turned on the threshold, and re-appcar- 
ed at the entrance of the room. 

“Let me, sir,” said he, in a supplicating tone, 
“make my appearance without an engagement, 
and play without a salary.” 

“That will not feed you,” replied the man- 
ager; “I had rather give you the means of pur- 
chasing a dinner for a week on your return to 
the country.” 

And he offered the artist alms, which the lat- 
ter scornfully rejected. 

This time Mathews went out to return no 
more. In his despair he would have thrown 
himself into the Thames, had he not received 
some good advice from the friend who was 
awaiting him in the street. This friend was the 
principal actor of the theatre. He knew the tal- 
ents of Mathews, but could not recommend him 
to the manager, with whom he had quarrelled. 

The next day the strangest personage knock- 
ed at the door of the manager. This was a 
species of idiot, in slippers, with a child’s vest, 
cravat untied, a napkin rolled around his fore- 
head, and in his hand a fly of feathers and wire, 
which he whisked about with an air so clownish, 
that the whole house resoundéd with laughter. 
In vain they told him that the manager would 
not receive him. He seemed not to hear them, 
and penetrated his apartment. The manager, 
stupified, recognized the type of popular come- 
dies, the English clown, in his most complete 
simplicity. He listens to, and observes the per- 
formance of the unknown. Family, friends, do- 
mestics, everybody run to see the farce. The 
clown, excited, became prodigious; astonish- 
ment succeeded admiration, to admiration en- 
thusiasm, to enthusiasm convulsive hilarity. In 
short, the manager, carried away, summoned 
the actor to tell him his name. 

“ John Mitchell,” replied the artist, changing 
his features, as if by enchantment; “at your 
disposal, if my services can be agreeable to you.” 

And the manager hastened to sign an engage- 
ment of twenty pounds sterling per month. 

An hour afterwards, while the whole house- 
hold was still agitated at this adventure, a new 
personage presented himself, a hostler, this time 
in the dress of his occupation, curry-comb and 
whip in hand, hair in disorder, jovial face and 
inexhaustible tongue. ‘The manager recognized 
the most comic part in the most comic piece of 
the English repertoire: Killing no murder. He 
blessed his stars which sent him two excellent 


actors in one day, and enrolled the hostler at the - 


same salary with the clown. The same evening 
he learned that the two artists belonged to a 
travelling company, just arrived from Scotland, 
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and which numbered several other artists of re- | 


markable talent. 
“Tet them come and see me, to-morrow,” 
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said he; “if they are equal to their comrades, I 
will hire them also.” 

The next day, in fact, a third actor entered the 
office of the impresario. His appearance was in 
striking contrast with that of his predecessors ; 
as the others were thin, lean and swaggering, so 
this one was fat, imposing and solemn. His 
vast coat floated over his hips like a caparison 
on the back of an elephant. A white cravat and 
pompous ruffles adorned his throat and bosom. 
His uncovered forehead rose majestically beneath 
a crown of grayish hair. He held in his hand a 
low-crowned hat, with broad ribbon, and the 
broadest brim. 

“Wiggins! Wiggins in flesh and bones !” 
exclaimed the manager, recognizing the repre- 
sentative of this part. 

“Tn flesh, especially,” replied the artist, with 
a bow of the most comic dignity. And he re- 
hearsed all the gravely comic speeches of his 
part. ; 

This appertaining to high comedy, the actor 
was more exacting than the clown and the hostler 
had been. He would not engage for less than 
forty pounds per month. 

“This Scotch company is indeed extraordi- 
nary!’ said the manager; ‘where in the world 
did all this talent come from ?”’ 

And yet he had not scen the pheenix, who ap- 
peared to him a few hours afterwards. This was 
in the part of Barney, in the piece, York Race 
Course. This personage was so complete; his 
hair was so tangled, his head so buried between 
his shoulders ; his mouth contracted with an air 
so stupidly clever; his eyes, half shut, cast such 
a self-satisfied glance at himself, that every one 
saw in a single man the personification of all the 
absurdities of a sportsman. 

The pantomime and the speeches surpassed 
the appearance and the physiognomy. The en- 
thusiastic manager summoned one of his neigh- 
bors, a great sportsman, whom he wished to 
consult on the competency of the actor. When 
the scene had nearly become tragic, for the 
sportsman recognized himself so plainly in the 
actor, that he took his play for an insult. 

This was the last triamph of the artist. 
was engaged, like Wiggins, for forty pounds. 

Some days afterwards, the manager was await- 
ing his four new actors, to distribute their parts, 
when he saw re-appear that poor Mathews whom 
he had so rudely dismissed. The debutant, 
brought back by the actor whose protege he was, 
affected an air more timid and awkward than at 
first. 

“What are you here for?” asked the impre- 
sario, with more disdain than ever. 

“Sir,” replied the artist, quietly, “I come to 
fulfil my engagements and commence my ser- 
vices.” 

“You know well that I cannot engage you, 
and that I do not need your services. I am 
awaiting here four actofs to whom you are not 
worthy to hold a candle.” 

“No matter,” replied Mathews. ‘I ask 
nothing better than to earn my hundred and 
twenty pounds per month, without doing any- 
thing. Only pay me my first month in advance, 
as you are obliged to do by these signatures.” 

And he exhibited the four engagements of 
the clown, the hostler, Wiggins and Barney’s 
engagements, signed by the manager to himself, 
Matthews, who had successively assumed these 
four forms, to prove of what he was capable. 

Who fell from the clouds at this revelation ? 
It was our impresario. 

“You! was it you!” exclaimed he, recoiling 
three paces and examining the wonderful artist. 

“ Myself, sir,” returned Mathews. 

And he removed his last doubts, by repeating 
a passage of each role with the perfection of the 
preceding days. 

Then he thanked the actor, his patron, who 
had given him this counsel, and the manager 
who had rendered justice to his various merits. 

A month afterwards, the amateurs of London 
decreed to Mathews the palm of dramatic art. 


He 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


BY MRS. ANNA M. LOWRY. 


Now is thy summer time, Mary, 
Now is thy brightest day ; 

But list the music’s chime, Mary, 
‘* Summer fades away.” 

Thy spring was glad and fair, Mary, 
E’en as the flowerets bloom ; 

But may it not like these, Mary, 
Fade to the deepest gloom. 


Thy summer's just begun, Mary, 
All gilded are its rays; 
And may its golden sun, Mary, 
Cheer all of thy life’s ways. 
Yet there are few that know no care,— 
Cross not some wintry sea; 
And only would I dare, Mary, 
Foretell such fate for thee. 





+ 


STYLE. 


How differently men handle controversial mat- 
ters. There’s Johnson, with his two-handed 
sword, striking with the edge, while he pierces 
with the point, and stuns you with the hilt, hit- 
ting right and left with antithesis, and wielding 
he ponderous weapon as easily as you could a 
lail. Then there’s Burke, with his glittering 
«pier, all rhetorical rule and polish according 
0 school—passado, montanto, staccato—one, two, 
hree—the third in your bosom. Then comes 
Macaulay, who runs in under your guard, and 
tabs you to the heart with the heavy dagger of 
short epigrammatic sentence; Jeffrey, who 
irst kills, then scalps; and Carlyle, who ad- 
vances armed with an antique stone axe, with 
hich he mashes his foes as you would drugs in 

» pestle and mortar.—Colburn’s New Monthly. 


BRIGHT AND GLOOMY HOURS, 

Ah! this beautiful world. Indeed I know 
{ ot what to think of it. Sometimes it is all 
| ladness and sunshine, and heaven itself is not 
\srotf. And then it changes suddenly and is 
{ ark and sorrowful and the clouds shut out the 
{ky. In the lives of the saddest of us, there 
(re bright days like this when we feel as if we 
(ould take the great world in our arms. Then 
{ome the gloomy hours when the fire will neith- 
¢ burn in our hearts nor on our hearth; and all 
(ithout and within is dismal, cold and dark. 
Yelieve me, every heart has its secret sorrow 
vhich the world knows not, and oftentimes we 
alla man cold when he is only sad.—Long- 
vellow. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DREAMING—STILL DREAMING. 


ww 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 


D ing, still d ing, of hopes that are fled, 
Dreaming and musing of joys that are dead ; 
Thinaing of days now long past and gone by, 

Still swiftly adown life’s rough current we fly ; 

While Time with light wings, never ceasing speeds on, 
And e’er we awake from our dreaming, is gone. 





Like flowers at morning, so freshly they bloom, 
While the air all around is light with perfume; 

Half sleeping the roses and violets lie, 

Till hed by the , they wither and die. 
So we, while the sand in Time’s glass runneth on, 
Still dream, though the night of our pleasure is gone. 





We love to build castles so bright to the eye, 

What boots it if only they rest in the sky? 

Their walls and their turrets are burnished with gold, 
And fair are our airy-built realms to behold. 

So charming to gaze on their beauty, it seems 

That we almost forget we are living in dreams. 


When the winter hangs gloomy, and heavily here, 
And the world where we wander is cheerless and drear, 
To the dream-lands of fancy we hasten away, 

And love in their fairy-built bowers to stray. 

We recline in the halls there by happiness blest, 

And live in their region of pigasure and rest. 


When the shadow of care chases daylight away, 

And clouds veil our skies wheresoever we sttay, 

When the heavens ef sorrow are gloomy and dark, 
And the winds of misfortune have shattered our bark, 
Dreaming, still dreaming, we hasten yet on, 

And dream that our troubles and sorrows are gone. 


——— 
+ > 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 





In the good old times of stage-coaches, four- 
horse teams, and ten miles an hour, including 
stoppages, there lived apon the great eastern 
stage-road, a jolly fellow by the name of Zachary 
Merrywell, who kept a “house of entertainment 
for man and beast ;” one of those old-fashioned 
caravansaries which, with their sheds, piggeries, 
stables and other out-buildings, used to occupy 
nearly two acres of ground. Merrywell kept a 
good table, charged moderately, and was very 
popular—for he could sing a good song, tell a 
good story, was on the right side in politics, an 
officer of the militia and a county commissioner. 
In philosophy he was an optimist, and whenever 
any mishap occurred to him, as mishaps will oc- 
cur to the most fortunate of mortals, he always 
turned it off with a jolly laugh, and the remark— 
“It’s well it’s no worse.” Among his other 
good qualities he was an admirable judge of ani- 
mals, and the dealer who used to horse the east- 
ern stages, never made a purchase without con- 
sulting Captain Merrywell. 

One night there came to the “ Bald Eagle,” 
for by that designation was mine host’s estab- 
lishment known, a thin-visaged, melancholy man, 
who looked like an itinerant clergyman, from 
the solemnity of his countenance, and the cut and 
color of his garb, mounted on a very nice bay 
nag with a good gait, a lively eye, and a long, 
flowing tail that swept the ground. 

“Putty good hoss!”’ thought the landlord, 
but he didn’t say so. He merely asked—“ Hev 
your hoss put up, friend ?” 

“ Yaas,”’ answered the melancholy man, in a 
drawling, listless tone. “I callilate to stop here 
to-night, if you can ’comodate a fellur ?” 

“ Walk in and make yourself comfortable, sir. 
Jim, hand me them saddle-bags. I’m pretty full 
to-night, sir—but I can manage to give youa 
bed—it’s well it’s no worse.” 

While the guest was eating his supper, Cap’n 
Zack walked into the stable, to have a look at 
the traveller’s pony. 

“Jim!” said he, after looking in the animal’s 
mouth, poking his ribs, lifting his dock, and per- 
forming other manipulations common to all 
horse-fanciers—‘‘ now I don’t want you to say a 
word—but J know that’s a terrible nice hoss 
now.” 

“ Yes’r,”’ said the hostler. 

“Can’t be five year old—his bridle-teeth’s just 
comin’.” 

ore, 

« What an eye he’s got, Jim !” 

“ Yes’r—two on ’em.” 

“No trouble ’bout his wind ?” 

“Ter 

“ What a color!” 

“ Yes’r.” 

“ And a most an elegant tail !’” 

bt ky 

“Jim, it strikes me that is jest the kind of 
hoss I’m arter for my own ridin’. I expect I 
shall hev to serve on the staff, and that are tail 
is wuth a kurnil’s commission. Now you know, 
I’m some on horses, Jim—”’ 

“Yes’r—” 

“Shut up, you chowder-head! and I'll ven- 
tur to say he’s cheap at two hunderd.” 

“Tet 

“And I’ll get him for one.” 

“Tet. 

The landlord went into the house, where he 
found the melancholy man seated in a corner of 
the bar-room, at the extremity of a long nine. 

Captain Merrywell took a chair beside him 
and opened a conversation. 

‘Goin’ to Boston, sir ?”’ 

“Yes!” replied the melancholy man, with a 
sort of smothered groan. 

Merrywell started. 

“ Anything the matter with yourinnards, sir?” 

“ Wickedness of cities !’’ answered the stran- 
ger, laconically. 

“ Ay, ay, sir, cities is wicked places,” said 
the landlord—* It’s well it’s no worse. Want 
your hoss airly ?” 

“Seven o’clock,” answered the traveller. 

“‘ Well—we breakfast at half-past six. I reck- 
on you're goin’ to Boston on business ?” 

“Yaas—I’ve got a small amount of business 
to attend to—lumber—and I want to sell my 
hoss, too.” 

“Bad time for that,” replied the landlord, 
with a shake of the head. “ Boston’s chock full 
of hosses. I see astring yesterday—prime ones, 
no sale for ’em—going back east.” 





“‘ Why, there’s where I come from,” said the 
stranger, sadly. 

“You'll be fetchin’ your hoss back, I reckon,” 
said the landlord. 

“Donnow about that,” said the traveller. 
“ He’s an extraordinary fine animal.” 

“ What do you reckon’ he’s wuth?” asked the 
landlord, carelessly. 

“A hundred and fifty.” 

“ Come—come, my friend,” said the landlord, 
pleasantly. ‘“ That wont do between ourselves. 
I don’t know what you give for him—but if you 
give anything like that, you got sucked in.”’ 

The stranger glanced sharply at the landlord, 
and then dropped his eyes. 

“Come,” said the landlord. ‘I tell you 
what I’ll do. Vll give you his full worth—a 
clean hundred—cash down—say nothing about 
the bill here—you throw in the saddle and bridle, 
and we’ll call it square. Take me up or you'll 
lose a chance.” 

“My friend,” said the traveller, after glanc- 
ing furtively round—‘ I’m terribly in want of 
money—I’ve got a payment to make to-morrow. 
I’m afvard in Boston I'll be like the man in 
Skriptur’ that fell among thieves—you—you may 
hev the hoss.” — - 

“Step up to the bar and take the money and 
a drink.” 

The traveller did as he was requested, and 
sorrowfully received the hundred dollars, giving 
a receipt therefor. The landlord indulged ina 
portentous wink at the hostler, who was leaning 
on the bar, as he tucked the receipt away in his 
wallet. 

The next morning, mine host hurried off the 
traveller by the first coach, for he couldn’t bear 
the sight of a man he had so cruelly done out of 
a “terrible nice horse.” 

“Jim!” said he, slapping the hostler on the 
back, as the stage rolled off—“ have you seen to 
my hoss ?” 

“ Yes’r.” . 

“ How did he eat his corn ?” 

“Couldn't, sir.” 

“Couldn’t! Why he aint off his feed, is he ? 
Wall, it’s well it’s no worse. Fagged out with 
the journey, I ’spose. He’ll come to his ap- 
petite.” 

“‘He’s hungry enough now, sir !” 

“ Why the deuce don’t he eat, then?” 

“?’Cause he’s dropped his teeth out in the 
manger.” 

The landlord stared aghast. ‘ Well—that 
beats all natur. However, it’s well it’s no worse. 
He’s got a good eye, Jim.” 

“ A pair on ’em—glass ones,” said the hostler. 

“He has!” cried Boniface. “It’s well it’s 
no worse. What a tail he’s got!” 

“What a tailhe had last night, you mean, 
cap’n. I found it laying in his litter !” 

“Ts that all? it’s well it’s no worse, Jim. Any 
how, you can’t say nothin’ agin his color ?” 

“Tt was a real putty color,” said the hostler. 
“ Clur red.” 

“Was! was! what do you mean, Jim? Aint 
he a bay hoss ?” 

“He was a bay last night, cap’n: he’s a kind 
of speckled color now—'cause I sponged the 
clur red all off ’n him.” 

“Jim! Jim! it’s well it’s no worse. Any- 
how, his wind’s sound ?”’ 

“‘He’s got the heaves tremenjious bad, cap’n,” 
said the hostler. 

“No teeth—glass eyes—no tail—no color— 
heavy, too—blastation !” cried the landlord, be- 
ginning to get into a passion ; but his habitual 
good nature came to the rescue, and he added, 
blandly—“ well I don’t blame nobody for puttin’ 
off 2 hoss like that. I wouldn’t keep such an 
animal. You can knock him in the head, and 
heave him into the hog-pen, Jim; he'll make 
fust-rate pork. I only gin a hundred dollars— 
and I might have given a hundred and fifty if 
that pesky long-faced chap had stuck out—for 
he did take my eye mightily, and all I have to 
say, Jim, is—it’s well it’s no worse !” 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
WINTER. 





BY MISS N. M. GREENE. 


The winter hours are gliding fast, 
The spring will soon be here; 

The groves with music will resound, 
The waters sparkle clear. 


O, sweet, indeed, the gentle spring, 
When earth is robed in flowers; 

And beautiful the summer day, 
With all its leafy bowers. 


But winter has a charm for me, 
With robe of dazzling white, 
Glittering beneath each quiet ray 

Of the moon’s soft, silver light. 


Then tell me not of summer hours, 
Though sweet the season be; 

For, though I love the birds, and flowers, 
The winter is for me. 


THE FRENCH IN THE PACIFIC. 


The French war steamer Phoque, from Tahiti, 
took formal possession, Sept. 24, of New Cale- 
donia, a fine island about a hundred miles east 
of Australia, 260 miles long and 70 wide, dis- 
covered by Cook in 1774. The admiral landed, 
and hoisting a French flag, formally took pos- 
session of the island of New Caledonia pall pr 
dependencies, in the name of his imperial maj- 
esty Napoleon III., emperor of the French. A 
process verbal of the occurrence was immediately 
drawn up, in which the admiral states that he 
takes posséssion of the islands by order of his 
government, and declares them to be a French 
colony from and after the 24th-of September. 
This is in accordance with the French policy of 
acquisition in the Pacific. The Sydney Herald 
regards this fact as of great importance in a po- 
litical point of view, and as indicative of well 
considered designs on the part of the French 
emperor, and it speaks of it as one of the most 
splendid islands in the Pacific.—Boston Post. 








A man who does not believe himself fallen 
from heaven, who dates not the world from the 
day of his birth, ought to be curious to learn 
that which has passed in aii times in all places. 
If his indifference takes no part in the destinies 
of so many great nations which have been the 
sport of fortune, he should interest himself at 
least in the history of the country he inhabits, 
and should learn with pleasure the events in which 
his ancestors have participated.—Frederick II. 





Jester’s Picnic. 


A little girl had a beautiful head of hair, which 
hung in “clustering curls’ down on her neck, 
One hot summer day, she went up-stairs, and 
cut all the curls off. Coming down she met her 
mother, who exclaimed, with surprise > “ Why, 
Mary! what have you been doing to your hair ?” 
To which she responded, that “she had cut it 
off and laid it away in her box, but that she in- 
tended to put it on again to-morrow, as Aunt 
Nancy did !” 


wee 


“Jenny,” said a landlady the other morning 
to her “‘ help,” “ was there any fire in the kitchen 
last night, while you were sitting up ?” 

“Yes, marm,”’ said Jenny, “ was a spark 
there when I went down, and I soon fanned it 
into a flame.” 

The landlady looked suspiciously at Jenny, 
but she, innocent girl, went on scrubbing, and 
humming “ Katy Darlint.”’ 

“ What’s that horse out of?” said a fellow, 
with a view to quiz a farmer’s boy, who was rid- 
ing an old horse, which showed less blood than 

ne, 

“ Out of ?” 

“ Yes, what’s he out of-—do you know ?”” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

_ “ Well, what ?” 

“ Out of oats !’” 

Some one, during a visit through the Boston 
Horticultural Exhibition, the other day, picked 
up the following lines, which he found carefully 
resting upon a mammoth beet : 

‘Here tarnips, beets and carrots grow, 
Until they reach the shades below ; 
And parsnips stretch their roots with ease 
Clean through to our antipodes ; 
The Chinese fame speaks true, 
To rob our farmers, pull them through.”’ 


Ye ee rrr 


“A tinpenny, your honor,” exclaimed a sturdy 
beggar, at a stage coach door in Ireland, toa 
Scotchman with fiery ringlets, but who was quite 
insensible to the copent See ny, your 
honor ; a fippenny, or a penny, or a half:penny, 
nem ye.” Finding the Scot ineuseahle, the 

ggar altered his tone, and said, “ Will your 
honor plase to lend me a lock of your hair to 
light my pipe with?” 

The Ohio State Democrat, after grave and 
profound deliberation as to the untold sums 
which have been vainly expended in the endeav- 
or to produce an invention which shall render 
railroad travel less liable te accidents, has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the only way to 
make the travel perfectly safe, will be to dispense 
with the use of steam and run the cars by oxen ! 


APPAR ARAADNAennnsrn* 


The last sally we have heard in regard to beef 
steak was as follows: A gentleman at a public 
table, who had exercised his jaws for some fifteen 
minutes upon a single morsel of steak, turned 
to his neighbor and_ said: “ What a pity to kill 
this animal.” ‘ Why?” responded his friend. 
“ Because,” said the other, “ it would have made 
such a good working critter!” 


MAAR AAAAAA AAARAAAARAA 


P “Hallo!” said Mr. Rathergre 

quare, “ what’s this,” pointing to the telegraph 

wires, “a elothes-line a rn ig 
“Yes,” replied a friend, who was with him, 

“ here’s where they hang the sheet lightning.” 
Mr. Rathergreen was struck, but fe thought it 

might be true. 


The horse that was goaded with “ the spur of 
the moment,” in ascending the ‘“‘ hilt of time,” 
havig been employed in conveying ‘‘ moon- 
beams of silver’ from “ the mines of thought,” 
was “ caught m the attempt,” and seriously in- 
jured, while his driver was struck blind with “‘ the 
brilliancy of the idea,” 


** What is shew bread, aunt ?” asked Ike, who 
was reading the bible consecutively and tearing 
out the leaves as he went along, go as not to lose 
the place; ‘what is shew bread 2?” “ Why, 
Isaac,” said Mrs. Partington, “shoe bread is that 
which the people earn by making shoes. There 
plenty of it in Lynn.” 


Rev. F. D. Huntimgton, im a review of a re- 
cent discourse published by Rev. T. W. Higgin- 
son, of Worcester, remarks with great truth that 
the preacher seems to have substituted for “ the 
foolishness of preachmg,” commended by Peul, 
the preaching of foolishness. 


yy eer rer errr 


“ Out west,” remarked Aunt Kitty, looking up 
from the newspaper, “ they build monuments to 

rsons who don’t steal.” ‘I suppose that to 

the reason,” replied Rodger, “ why there are 
so few monuments in that country.” 


DAAAAAAAADAALARANAA 


A person was boasting that he had sprung 
from a high family in Ireland. ‘“ Yes,” said a 
bystander, “I’ve seen some of the family so 
high that their feet could not touch the ground.” 


The modern way of asking for a marrmge 
license is to say: ‘‘ Clerk, give me am order for 
a woman !” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expresaly for the 
paper. In polities, and on all sectarian questions, it is 
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A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
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It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
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of intelligence. No adcverti are admitted 
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